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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 








THE CHANGED MAN. 
A case of interest which it may be proper to | 
notice more particularly, was the conversion of 
one, Who, though sustaining the character of a | 
moral man and useful citizen, had, nevertheless, | 
lived till the meridian of life without manifes- | 
ting a regard for religion or its institutions. 
Till within a short period before the revival, he 
had been almost as regularly absent from the | 
house of God as, his family had been present. | 
But in all this time, as he observed afterwards, | 
‘he had not supposed himself to be in such a | 
sinful state as to give him the slightest alarm.’ | 
He imagined that he was quite as good without | 
so much church-going and so many religious | 
forms, as others were with them; nor was he | 
ever disturbed by any apprehensions of evil to 
come. 
The first evidence of an impression on this! 
man’s conscience was noticed in the church by | 
some who sat near him, and who apprehended | 
that he was unwell, 

At the meeting that evening, I discovered 
him, as he entered the room, under the influ- 
ence of very strong emotions, which he endeav- | 
ored in vain to conceal or suppress. On taking; 
him by the band he simply observed, with con- 
fused articulation, ‘I cannot converse with you 
now ;’ and I replied that I would see him on 
the ensuing day, At this time his sense of sin’ 
was deep and pungent, but by the succeeding 
morning his exercises had become so absorbing 
and intense, that his mind could no longer be 
fixed on his business, and he retired to his 
house and waited with increasing impatience 
the fulfilment of the promise made at the mecet- | 
ing the evening before. A slight attack of 
disease rendered it necessary to defer the call 
till towards the close of the day, when he was 
found traversing bis room in the deepest an- 
guish of spirit, full of apprehension that his case | 
was so peculiar as to admit of no relief. 

‘ Hitherto,’ said he, ‘1 have been a stranger. 
to myself, I have had no conception of the | 
depravity of my heart, or of the sinfulness of 
my conduct in the sight of a holy God. | feel | 
the burden of innumerable sins, for which he is. 
justly offended with me. I am wretched be- } 
yond the power of language to express, nor can | 
I imagine how it can ever be otherwise with | 
me either in this world or in the world to come.’ | 

Never in all the writer’s acquaintance with 
the operations of grace has he witnessed a more 
lively illustration of that destruction of hope or} 
of + life’ by the coming of the commandment’ 
as described by the apostle in Romans vii. 9— | 
11. Here was a person with his eyes for the) 
first time opened to see the Jaw—ats spirituality | 
and claims—with his face at the same time 
averted from the relief of the gospel. Accord- | 
ing to another representation of the apostle, | 
here was a prisoner convicted of capital crime, | 
having received and acquiesced in his righte-| 
ous sentence, ard now ‘concluded’ or kept | 
under the bolts and bars, and prison-door of the | 
law—‘shut up unto’ the time when he should | 
be released by the key of faith, And have you) 
looked into the Bible, said I, to see whether it 
has not some instruction for persons in such 
distressing exigencies as yours? ‘No,’ he re-| 
plied ; ‘I have not been accustomed to read it; | 
I am a stranger to its contents, and at present | 
I fee] myself too sinful, too unworthy to attempt | 
it.” Have you then made confession of your 
sins, and asked God to forgive them? ‘No. 
I have not felt myself worthy ; I am too much | 
an enemy of God to use this liberty.’ Shall 1) 
then take the Bible for you and read a few para- | 
graphs, and then unite with you in prayer? | 
Then turning to that part of our Savior’s dis- 
course in John xvi., where he sets forth the! 
offices of the Comforter in convicting of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment, he was) 
asked whether he was not himself ‘ convinced | 
of sin?’ ¢That I am,’ said he, ‘I have a 
view of the number and greatness of my sins 
which I want words to utter.” And are you not} 
as fully convinced, likewise, that you have no | 
‘righteousness’ of your own; that your best 
works have been imperfect and deserving of | 
condemnation ; and that, in order to be saved, | 
you need a better righteousness than your own? | 
‘Most certainly I am,’ was his answer, And 
have you any doubt of a ‘judgment’ to come ; 
that there will be a day of judgment, when you | 
and all the world shall be judged, and when the | 
wrath of God shall be righteously revealed and | 
executed upon all who continue to the end of | 
life as you have lived hitherto? ‘No, none,’| 
said he, ‘Ihave no excuse to offer. I have 
sinned wilfully and under light; and if there is | 
a just Being in the heavens he ought to punish, | 
and must punish, all who are so deserving of 
his displeasure as I am.’ It would appear,} 
then, that you have some evidence of such ex- | 
ercises in relation to sin as are produced by the | 
Holy Spirit. ‘I do not know but I have, yet I 
had not thought of it before.’ Is not this, then, | 
encouraging and comforting ? This is what 
you have anxiously desired; is it not? to be | 
assured that you have not been abondoned of | 
God, and that you have not grieved nor quench- | 
ed his Spirit by your eins. Why, then, will) 
you not open at once your heart to the Savior, | 
who has begun to prepare the way for his com- | 
ing by sending the Spirit to convince you of | 
your need of him. Can you not unite with me 
in prayer for it? ‘I think I can,’ 

We then kneeled together in offering a few 
petitions, when, on, rising, he immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘I feel better; the load is gone.’ The 
change was visible in his countenance. The 
clouds had given piace to sunshine, and the 
transition was as ‘life from the dead,’—Never | 
did I experience such mingled emotions of joy 
and abaserment ; of pleasure combined with awe. 
The Lord was in that place, and the display of 
his sovereign power and grace in this immedi- 
ate answer of prayer was exceedingly affecting. 
Like Peter falling at the feet of Jesus, after 

witnessing one of his miracles, and exclaiming, 
‘ Depart from me, for [ am a sinful man, O 
Lord,’ so we all felt the place and the time to 
be rendered awful by a scene of so much so- 
lemnity, 


T will only add that the lapse of time, from 
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that memorable hour to the present, has fur- 
nished increasing testimony that the change 
which I have thus described, was wrovght by 
the power of God, 


SPENDING MONEY FOR INTOXICATING 
DRINKS OR FOR USEFUL PURPOSES. 


Having shown that money expended for in- 
toxicating drinks was so much lost to the coun. 


degrading bondage, and opens the door to 
every abomination. The taprooms and other 
drinking haunts are, in mort instances, little 
else than normal schools for gambling, and the 
acquisition of the arts of villany, The money 
which is spent in such placesis the least ob- 
jectionable feature in them. The habits ac- 
quired, and the time consumed over disgust- 
ing conversation, entai! upon thousands and tens 





| atone bridges, worth $3,000 each—or jn each | people, during leisure hours, with entertaining 





try, inasinuch as it was psid for useless and un- of thousands untold wretchedness and misery. 


profitable labor, let us see what could be the | Happiness flies at once the bosom and the 


result if the money was appropriated to works | ome of him who habitually frequents them. 


of real usefulness : —150 millions of dollars for | To check in some degree this great and grow- 
intoxicating drinks and for tine, &c., lost in| iS evil requires, on the part of every one alive 
to the claims of his country and his kind, com- 
bined and persevering effort. As a nation, 
it has grown with our growth, and strengthened 
with our strength; and the maturity to which 
it has unfortunately arrived, places the day of 
its final abolition, it is to be feared, still ata 


consequence of it, produce no good, but in gen- 
eral, sickness, sorrow, crime and death. 

One hundred and fifty millions of dollars ex- 
pended on works of usefulness, would make, in 
a single year,—30,000 miles of turnpike road, 
at $5,000 per mile—or 6,000 miles of rail road, | ‘ 
at $25,000 per mile—or 6,000 miles of canal, at | - distance. : 
$25,000 per mile—or it would provide 75,000 |. V#ti0Us plans have been devised and par- 


familiee in a single year, each with a farm and | Uslly csrried into effect with tha view of sbol- 


house worth $2,000—or it would build 50,000 | ishing the evil in question, and furnishing the 








of the 10,000 towns in the United States, it would | and elevating amusement, Among these there 
erect three stone school houses worth $1,000 ow one, recently begun - Glasgow, under the 
each, and pay three teachers $250 cach. Also, | superintendent of the Total Abstinence Society 
two brick or stone churches, worth $4,000 cach, | of that city, whose merits require only to be | 
and support two clergymen at $500 each. Al- | known to be generally appreciated and exten- | 


} 
so, furnish each town with a library worth 


{sively adopted. Perceiving that a great many | 
$1,000 —or, it would furnish every man, woman | 


cases of drunkenness occurred on the Saturday 
ead child ia the Unied States with a doasfertas } evening, anu that these arose in part from the 
ble suit of clothes—or, it would furnish every | speenep of some aitractive public resort, where 
furnily of five persons in the United States, with reser ae might be omained at a cheap rate, 
$57,70 worth of provision. We speak as to | the committee resolved to try what could be 
wise men—judge ye! | done to supply the deficiency. They immedi- 
| ately procured a pianoforte, engaged a number 

| of glee and solo singers, and forthwith put the 

A history of every work of piety in its be-| novel apparatus in motion in one of the large 
ginnings, in the malignity of its foes, in the! halls of the city, during the Saturday evening 
sorrows and courage of its friends, and its final | —taking care to provide, as frequently as pos- 





| success, may be seen in the book of Nehemiah. | sible, a lecture on some scientific topic, to be de- 


| livered in the interval of the two parts in which 
FREEDOM OF OPINION. | the entertainment is divided—price of admis- 
What barrier is there against the universal | 00 i - gee mere “ ats Papsgye i 
individual freedom? Who is to stand up here, Ee = ~ : : ‘ y, instrument: s 
but the possessor of that holy independence ? | ca it Mang it age . een eS 
There is no king, no sultan, no noble, no priv- | tomationtly arranged. The lecture Sy cha 
ileged class; nobody else to stand against it eee ees ye pp savtsnane 
If you yield this point, if you are for ever mak-/°) "9 “ 
ek, oe a tl > isi i . 
ing compramies if all men do hr he one fee eeoviing wey hae ree op 
tire policy of private life here, is to escape al ebhainn Groot seceess*the eee the 
Opposition and reproach, every thing will ae arm ae RR thi hese ait ste iahasinne 
ewept beneath the popular wave.—There: will ture was so decided . be the ase axiet- 
be no individuality, no hardihood, no high and Pag f . a a ti 
a resolve, no self-subsistence, no fearless po And souvuiehenanaaiel protege id 
ignity, no glorious manh f mi ; , : 
guy 4 ood of sian, pat mittee of the Mechanics’ Institution determined 








among us, The holy of ovr fathere’.yj > waturaey | 
will be trodden under foot, by their anearihe RNR I I i y 


evening for a similar, purpose, No difficulty 
was found in obtaining suitable performers, 
The musical melange is divided, as in the for- 
mer instance, intotwo parts, and so arranged 
as to allow the instrumental and vocal pieces 
[tobe given alternately. A lecture has been 
delivered every evening, in the interval of the 
parts, generally of a superior character, and 


children, They feared not to stand up against 
kings and nobles, and parliament people. 
Better did they account it, that their lonely 
bark should sweep the wide sea in freedom— 
happier were they, when their sails swelled to 
the storm of winter, than to be slaves in pala- 
ces of ease, Sweeter to their ear, was the 


music of the gale, that shrieked in their broken |: : 
cordage, than the voice at home that said, ¢ sub- | ene by es egaerees pet sof her 
mit and you shall nave rest.’ And when they | eee Gomprienenent-tees of pone 

reached this wild shore, and built their alter) this ays ~” render the power xterm ay 
and knelt upon the frozen snow and flinty rock | ae vlan: ——— 7 - ome 
to worship, they built that altar to freedom, to _— of — leppincse: ‘The Be naan aie. 
individual freedom, freedom of conscience and } preremand pend & hee pp ee 


La : ce consis males—a _ circumstance of 
Opinion ; and their noble prayer was, that their | &" sists of female 


children might be thus free.—Let their sons | telf highly promising. There cannot be a 


remember the prayer of their extremity and | doubt entertained of the beneficial tendency of 
* eh ing ity which ex- 
the great bequest which their magaanimity has | these mectings, or of the necessity 


Vists f tension. Grinding Jabor and 

left us. —Rev. O. Dewey. } ists or their extensio g 
\insufficient remuneration are the pillars on 
ik 'which our ginpalaces rest, and few things will 
| contribute more to undermine, and ultimately 
: eee ‘destroy them, than such Saturday evening 
‘One of the distinguishing features of the | ‘ . +e : 
A " ‘amusement. Combining as it does whatever | 


resent age, is the spirit of benevolent enter- . . 3 , . 

” wae ' . bee is enobling in science and morals, with all that 

prise by which various classes of individuals| . + . ; . 

. : 1. \is elevating in music, the working man is pre- 

are actuated, in promoting by every possible | = : ; 
; sented weekly with a treat hitherto almost ex- 

means the improvement of the people, 


a |clusively enjoyed by the rich. And were proof 
of philanthropy, whether successful or not, fur-' prt egos 


. ' 1A ting to establish the practibdility of the 
8 bject on which the mind ca © icone ] : : 
nish an object ne a oe | scheme, it would be found in the unrivalled suc- 


ly repose with pleasure, and realise some of| é ae ; Cora 
- delights which ‘virtue—tranquil virtue | “— which mae attended the ‘social meetings 
—only .can bestow.’ Invention has been! of Glasgow. 

placed upon the stretch to devise new and at- 
tractive schemes by which the condition of the ) 
hambler orders of society may be improved, | ; 
and instruction communicated in the most! ‘The following is extracted from the ‘ Me- 
agrecable and acceptable manner, Nor wil!l/tropolitan Pulpit,’ a work recently published 
any one deny, who glances for a moment at jn Jondon, and republished in this coun- 
the destitution of England, as exhibited in the | 
‘ Report, just published, of the committee of! ; 
the House of Commons on the education of| ‘ A pious woman, a member io Surry Chap- 
the poorer classes of England and Wales,’ that | el, was married to a husband who, though very 
such efforts are unneeded, or even commen- | kind to her, and, in many respects, @ moral 
surate with the extent of the work to be per- j man, had no sense whatever of religion, but 
formed, The horrid and brutalising amuse- | delighted in spending the hours in swilling 
ment of bull-baiting still exists, unfortunately, | beer, which she spent in attendance a ms 
in the South, and in some parts is warmly _pat- preaching of the gospel. It so happened t om e 
ronised by the common people, who are not! Parties, through some disappointment in busi- 
only ignorant of more refined amusement, but ness, had been unable to pay their rent ona 
of the very rudiments or first principles of | particular quarter day. The consequence a 
knowledge. That the laboring man requires that a distraint on their furniture was put into 
some intervals in the course of his toil to recruit | their house, and a party was employed, as the 
his wasted strength and spirits, is a fact uni- technical phrase has it, ‘to take Se 
versally admitted. Relaxation, indeed, wheth.- | After turning over every scheme in their minds 





[From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.] 


ANECDOTE OF REV. ROWLAND HILL. 


try. 


ee 
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er of an intellectual or physical nature, is es- 
sential to the continued healthy action of the 
humansystem. Withoutit, diseaseand melan- 
choly never failto make their appearance, and 
prey upon their victim, The bow which is always 
bent, inevitably loses much of its native elasti-! 
city and power. The close confinement and 
long-continued toil to which so many are 
unavoidably subjected in our large towns and 
rural factories, by predisposing the body to dis- 
ease, and creating a strong desire for stimula- 
ting liquors, have proved exceedingly prejudi- 
cial to health, and contributed to swell the 
dark catalogue of the victims of drunkenness 
and vice, It too frequently happens, indeed, 
that the careworn and tired artisan, at the close 
of the week, is induced to visit the alehouse, 
and, seated with some kindred spirits, tempted 
to drain the intoxicating cup with the view of 





which could suggest itself for extricating them- 
selves from the difficulties in which they were 
involved, they were just about to resign them- 
selves to despair, when the idea occurred ‘to 
the wife, of submitting the whole cvircumstanées 
of the case to Mr Hill. She accordingly pro- 
ceeded to his house, at once got access to him, 
and with no small degree of terror, madé a 
short and simple representation of the state of 
matters. : 

‘How much would you require to save your 
furniture, and to get rid of the person in pos- 
session 2?” inquired Mr. Hill. 

‘ Eighteen pounds, sir, would be quite suffi- 
cient for the purpose,’ answesed the poor 
woman with a palpitatiag heart. 

‘Pil let you have the loan of twenty, and 
you can repay me at your convenience. 

The heart of the other was too full to give 








banishing «dull care, and tasting as he thinks, 
some of life’s glad moments. No one needs 
to be told how fascinating and fatal this sort of 
amusement is. It holds it vetaries in the most 


utterance to distinct expressions of gratitude 
for so great a mark of kindness onthe part of 
her minister. He was teo shrewd an observer 
of human nature not to perceive that the broken 


accents, and sometimes entire absence of words, 
which characterized her attempt to express her 
gratitude, afforded a far better proof of that 
feeling, being at once deep and sincere, than 
if she had been the most affluent in words, and 
most fluent in using them. 

‘Send your husband to me on your return 
home,’ said Mr. Hill, after the other had re- 
turned thanks in the best way her feelings 
would allow her; ‘send him to me presently, 
and [ will have two ten pound notes waiting bim 
by the time he arrives. I wish to give the 
notes to him rather than to you.’ 

Mrs. D———quitted Mr. Hill’s house, and 
hurried home with'light foot, but with a still 
lighter heart. Having communicated to her 
husband what had passed between herself and 
her minister, it is unnecessary to say that he lost 
no time in proceeding to the house of Mr. Hill. 
The latter received him with much kindness 
of manner. 


HOW TO LIVE. 


We have lived so many years; and every 
day and every minute we make an escape from 
those thousands of dangers and deaths that en- 
compass us around about: and such escapings 
we must reckon to be an extraordinary fortune, 
and therefore that jit cannot last long. Vain 
are the thoughts of man who, when he is 
young or healthful, thinks he bath a long thread 
of life to run ever, and that it is violent and 
strange for young persons to die; and natoral 
and proper only for the aged. It is as natural 
for a man to die by drowning as by a fever: 
and what greater violence or more unnatural 
thing is it, that the horse threw his rider into 
the river than that a drunken meeting cast 
him into a fever? And the strength of vouth 
is as soon broken by the strong sickness of 
youth, and the stronger intemperance, as the 
weakness of old age by a cough of asthma, ora 











‘ And so,’ said he, ‘you are so unfortunate 
as to ave a person in possession ?” 

‘ We unfortunately have sir.’ 

‘ And twenty pounds will be sufficient to get | 
rid of him, and restore your furniture to you?’ | 

‘Jt will sir.’ 


table, ‘there are two ten pound notes for you 


‘Well, then,’ said Mr. Hill, pointing to | 
are able, 


which you can repay me when you 
Take them.’ 
The other hesitatingty advanced to the table, | 


took up the notes, and was in oct of folding | 


them mp, atthe same time warmly thanking | 
Mr. Hill for the act of friendship he had done | 
him, and expressing a hope he would soon be 
able to pay the amount back again—when the 
reverend gentleman suddenly exclaimed, ‘Stop 
a little! Just Jay down the notes again, until | 
ask a blessing on them.’ 

The other did as was desired, on which the 
reverend gentleman, extended both his arms, | 
addressed a short prayer to the Divine Being, | 
to this effect: ‘O Lord, who art the Author | 
of all mercy, and the Giver of every good and | 
ym do thou be graciously pleased to| 
bless small sumr of money to be given to} 
him who is now before thee, that it may conduce | 
to his present and eternal welfare. For Jesus 
Christ's sake.’ 

‘Now, sir,’ said Rowland Hill, as he finish- 
ed his brief supplication to the Trone of Grace,’ 
Now, sir, you may take the money.’ 

The party a second time took up the two ten 
pound notes, and was in the act, as before, of 
folding them up, when Mr. Hill interposed, by 
requesting him to wait a moment, adding that 
he had forgotten one thing, 

Tt may be easily snpposed that by this time 
was a good deal confused. His 

eased 4 Hundred fold when _ 

















, 
yourself asked fora blessing on the money, 
You had better do it now.’ 

‘Sir,’ faltered out the other, scarcely able to 
support himself, * Sir, I cannot pray. I never 
prayed in all my life.’ 

‘You have the more need to begin now,’ 
observed the reverend gentleman, in his own 
cool, yet rebuking manner. 

‘T cannot, sir; I do not know what to say.’ 

‘ Make the effort, however short your pray- | 
er may be.’ 

‘I cannot, sir. I am unable to utter a sin: 
gle sentence,’ 

‘Then you cannot have the money. I will 
not lend twepty pounds to a prayerless person.’ 

The other hesitated for a moment, and then 
closed his eyes, and with uplifted hands, he said 
with great earnestness, ‘O Lord what shall 
Isay to Thee and to Mr. Hill on this occa- 
sion?” He was about to begin another sen- 
tence when the reverend gentleman interrupt- 
ed him by observing, ‘That will do for a be- 
ginning. Itis a very excellent first prayer. It 
is from the heart. I have not uttered a more 
sincere or fervent petition to God fr the last 
fifty years. Take the money, and may God’s 
blessing be given along withit.’ As he spoke, 
Mr. Hill took up the two ten pound notes, and, 
transferring them to the half bewildered man, 
cordially shook him by the hand, and wished 
him good morning, 
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TO MAKE A CONGREGATION DE. 
CLINE. 

Absent yourselves from the public ordinan- 
ces whenever you take a notion. Others will 
learn from your example that they need not 
be very conscientious about attending on the 
worship of their Maker. 

Be sure not to ventere out to church if the 
day be a little cold or cloudy. This will teach 
others that if they would take care of their 
health they will stay at home. 

Talk in discouraging terms about the pros- 
pects of the congregation. This will make peo- 
ple keep a good distance ; for no person wishes 
to connect himself with a sinking cause, 

That you may be able to talk thus take lit- 
tle or no interest in the welfare of the congre- 
gation yourself, You have then only to sup- 
pose that your brethren are as cold and lan- 
guid as yourself ; and that religion is indeed 
in a very low state. 

Take care that your meeting-house be mod- 
erately cold and uncomfortable. This will 
keep you from being crowded out of your seats 
by strangers: for none will attend but those 
who have something of the spirit of matyr- 
dom. 

Place your meeting-house at the outskirts 
of the village, and let itbe accessible only 
through much mud. Why, if people love the 
ordinances this will not keep them away. 

When you are asked for a small contribu- 
tion to put your meeting-house in as decent 
repair as you keep your own private dwelling, 
be sure to complain that you have always to 
be giving money. If you are a poor man, 
with nothing but a farm and a few thousands at 
interest, it would be unreasonable to expect 
youto do much, Let others see to it. 

Take care to sing the praises ot God as if 
you did not care whether you sung or not; 
and let your church music be such as to dis- 


HOW 






continual rheum: nay, it is more natural for 
young men and women to die than fer old; 
because that is more natural which hath more 
natural causes, and that is more natural which 
is most common: but to die with age is an ex- 


‘treme rare thing: and there are more persons 
‘carried forth to burial before the five and thir- 


tieth year of their age, than after it: and there- 
fore let no vain confidence make you hope for 
long life: if you have lived but little, and are 
still in youth, remember, that now you are in 
your biggest throng of dangers both of body 
and soul; and the proper sins of youth to 
which they rush infinitely and without consid- 
eration, are also the proper and immediate in- 
struments of ceath. But if you are not old, 
you have escaped long and wonderfully, and 
the time of your escaping is out: you must 
not for ever think to live upon wonders, or that 
God will work miracles to satisfy your longing 
follies, and unreasonable desires of living lon- 
ger to sin and to the world. Go home and 
think to die, and what you would choose to be 
doing when you die, that do daily: for you 
will all come to that pass to rejoice that you 
did so, or wish that you had ; that will be the 
condition of every one of us: for God regard- 
eth no man’s person,—Jeremy Taylor. 





THE PLEASANTNESS OF GRATITUDE AND 
THANKSGIVING, 

It is true, in other parts of devotion, there 
is something that is painful and Jaborious to 
human nature ; for so prayer awakens in us a 
sorrewful sense of wants and imperfections, 
confession excites in us sharp and dolorous re- 
flections upon our guilts and miscarriages ; but 
thanksgiving has nothing in it but a warm and 
vigorous sense “of the mightiest love and most 

ndearing goodness. For it is only the over- 
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ed by kindness; and seeing our thanksgiving 
lives upon love and beneficence, and is all 

along nourished and maintained by it, the 

greater the love is upon which it feeds, and the 

more the beneficence, the richer its fare is, and 

the nobler its entertainment. But where can 

our gratitude find out a love so great or pro- 

ductive of such ample beneficence, as that of 
God’s? Upon this inexhaustible subject it may 

live forever without any other supplies; and 

fare deliciously every moment to eternal ages. 

For what more comfortable thought can ever 

present itself to the mind of man than this, 

that the great Lord of the world, the good, the 

wise, the mighty King of heaven and earth, is 

our faithful, kind and munificent Friend, and 

that the great subject of all his contrivance is 

to do us good here, and to render us glorious 

hereafter? O were such thoughts as these but 

set home upon our hearts with theirefull and. 
due emphasis, how would they even ravish and 

transport our souls! How would they convert 
all our faculties into consent and harmony, and 
raise our spirits in songs of thanksgiving to 
him! And whilst, from a lively sense of all 
these wonders of his love, we are offering up 
to him our sacrifice of praise, O with what tri- 
umph and exultation of soul should we ascend 
in the flames of it! But, alas! we are, even 
the best of us, in a great measure unacquainted 
with the pleasure and sweetness of this heaven- 
ly performance ; and the reason is because we 
have not a quick sense and lively relish of the 
divine goodness upon which it terminates. 
Had we this always present with us, we should 
feel so much joy and pleasure in thanksgiving, 
that it would be our heaven upon earth, our 
meat and drink, our business and recreation, 
to breathe up our souls to God in hymns of 
praise. But this we do all know, who know 
any thing of religion, that to laud and magnify 
the Lord, is the end for which we are born, and 
the heaven for which we are designed: and 
that when we are arrived to that vigorous 
sense of the divine love that the blessed peo- 
ple of heaven have attained, we shall need no 
other either employment or pleasure to render 
us forever happy, but only to sing eternal 
praises and hallelujahs to our God and to the 
Lamb that sitteth upon the throne. The per- 
ception and relish of his unspeakable goodness 
to us will so inflame our love and animate our 
gratitude, that to eterna! ages we shal) be never 
able to contain ourselves from breaking forth 
into new songs of praise ; and then every new 
song will still create a new pleasure, and every 
new pleasure dictate a new song, and so round 
again forever. But these are things too sub- 
lime for our*short reach and cognizance; only 
at present let us but consult the experience of 
devout and grateful souls about them ; and this 
will assure us, that there is nothing under 
heaven so pleasant and delightsome as, from a 
warm and vigorous sense of the love of God, 
to breathe up our souls to him in praise and 
thanksgiving ; that this gives such a jubilee to 
the mind, such a sprightful recreation to the 
heart, as far exceeds the most studied and artifi- 
cial pleasures of Epicurism.-—Dr John Scott. 





The sweet perfume of many plants remains 
within them till they are bruised. So it is not 
prosperity, but adversity that brings out the 
loveliness of the Christian character. 





gust all persons of tase.—Evan, Guardian. 























| Curistian Botpyess.—There is a kind of 
boldness which arises from pride. From this 
principle a man may be forward to expose 
-himself to the dislike of the world, and even 
to provoke its opposition. Proud professors 
often place themselves in a state of warfare 
with those whom they call carnal, that they 
may be more highly esteemed among their 
own party. Troe Christian fortitude is uni- 
versal, bearing us above the displeasure of 
friends as well as of enemies: so that if in- 











fluenced by this spirit, if called to make the 
sacrifice, we should forsake all rather than 
Christ. That duty which ascertains whether 


aman is willing to be despised by his own 


| party, is a much more proper test of his re- 


ligious fortitude, than his being forward to 
expose himself to the reproach of enemies. 


|He is bold for Christ who has courage to 
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confess his fault openly before his opposere, 
when he has committed one that requires such 
confession, Such conduct as this is a far 
more decisive evidence of holy courage, than 
resolutely and fiercely opposing our enemies. 
— Edwards on the Affections. 





CHARITY A DOUBLE BLESSING——There is no 
virtue in being relieved; a poor manis nota 
better man for the charity he receives; it 
brings with it an increase of duty and calls 
upon him for a more sure trust on God, for 
greater thankfulness to him; and some ob- 
ligations it lays him under with regard to his 
benefactors here. And it may happen, that 
the charity which is his present relief, may 
be a burden upon his future account: and 
will be so, if he misapplies the gift. But the 
giver has a better prospect before him; chari- 
ty is the discharge of a duty, and has the gen- 
eral promises of obedience ; it is a virtue like- 
wise distinguished from the rest, and has its 
own reward ; the blessings of the life which is, 
and that which is to come; it is a debt which 
God will own at the last day: it !s a treasure 
transferred to heayen, and will be repaid in 
never-failing riches. To conclude, charity isa 
double maintenance ; it gives temporal life to 
the poor and spiritual life to the rich; it be- 
stows the comforts of the world on the recei- 


ver, and the glories of immortality on the giv- 





of ahe jorphane, end. 
emission of a soul that is captivated and ondeat- | War 
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er.——Bishop Sherlock, 


Noxsre Genxerosiry.—At a meeting of an 
association of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the South, preparatory to celebrating the 
Centennial anniversary of Methodism, and for 
the purpose of establishing a fund, the interest 
of which, in part is to be applied to the support 
of superannuated ministers, their widows and 
the balance to the snpport of the 
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m. C. Preston, a member of the Unit 
States Senate from South Carolina, being one 
of the audience, rose in the congregation and 
briefly stated that he did not belong to the 
Methodist church, neither did any of his family, 
nor did he expect they ever would, but added 
that he considered himself under peculiar ob- 
ligations to that branch of the Christian church, 
it being mainly through the instrumentality of 
his grandmother, who was the sister of Patrick 
Henry and member of the methodist church, 
and had the charge of his education, that he 
occupied the station he now held in the United 
States, and then added—Mr Secretary put my 
name down for One thousand dollars, which was 
promptly done, and as promptly paid.— Gettys- 
burgh Star. 


GOETHE, AS A PATRIOT, 


Goethe might have rendered himself as strong 
fis Hercules in freeing his country from the 
filth it contains, but he merely procured for 
himself the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
of which he retained possession ; and, satisfied 
with that, he placed himself at the feet of Om- 
phale, where he remained stationary. How 
completely opposite was the course pursued by 
the great poets and orators of Italy, France, 
and England! Dante, warrior, statesman, and 
diplomatist, beloved and hated, protected and 
persecuted, by mighty princes, remained with- 
al unaffected by either, and sang and fought in 
the cause of justice. Alfiere was a noble- 
man, havghty and rich, and yet he panted up 
the hil] of Parnassus, to proclaim from it sum- 
mit universal freedom, Montesquieu was a 
servant of the state, and yet he sent forth his 
‘Persian Letters,’ in which he mocked at 
courts, and his‘ Spirit of the Laws,’ wherein 
he exposed the defects of the French govern- 
ment. Voltaire was a courtier, but he only 
courted the great in smooth works, and never 
sacrificed his principles to them. He wore, it 
is true, a well powdered wig, and was fond of 
lace ruffles, silk coats, and stockings; but 
when he heard the cry of the persecuted, he did 
not hesitate to wade through the mud to their 
rescue, and with his own ennobled hands 
snatch from the scaffold the unjustly condemned 
victim. Rousseau was a poor, sickly beggar, 
and needed aid, but he was not seduced by 
tender care; neither covld friendship, even 
from the great, produce a change in his princi- 
ples. He continued proud and free, and died 
in poverty. Milton, whilst engaged in the com- 
position of his dying poetry, forgot not, though 
in poverty, the necessities of his fellow citizens, 
but labored for liberty and right. Such men. 
were also Swift, Byron, etc; and such are, at 
the present momen’, Moore, Campbell, and oth- 
ers. But how has Goethe exhibited himself to 
his countrymen and to the world? As the cit- 
izen of a free city, he merely recollected that 
he was the grandson of a mayor, who, at the 
coronation of the Emperor of Germany, was al- 
lowed to hold the temporary office of Chamber- 
lain. As the child of honest and respectable 
parents, he was delighted when once a dirty 
boy in the street called him @ bastard, and 
wandered forth in imagination (the imagination 
of a future poet,) the son of some prince, ques- 
tioning himself as to which he might perchance 














belong. Thus he was, and thus he remained. 


Not once did he ever advance a poor solitary 
ie in his country’s cause—he, who from the 
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nS 
lofty height he had attained, might have spoken 
out what none other bit himself could dure to 
pronounce, Some few years since, he pepe 
ed their‘ high and highest Mightinesses of the 
German Confederation, to grant his writings 
their all powerful protection against piracy; 
but he did not remember to include in his prayer 
an extension of the same privilege to his litet- 
ary contemporaries. Ere lL would have allowed 
my fingers to pen such a prayer for my individ- 
ual right, and that only, 1 would have permit: 
ted them to be lamed and maimed by the ruler’s 
edge, like a school-boy.— Borne. 














For the Register and Observer. 
MR. HUNTINGTON’S LETTERS. 





( Cantinued.) 


There is one little town about 20 miles be- 
low Quincy, on the western bank of the river, 


- tainly, our directions are not the less readily 


—called Hannibal I think—the situation of 


which is unusually pretty, being elevated and 
airy, and there being a cone-like hill or bluff, 
at each of its four angles—those farthest frow 
the river approaching each other rather nearer 
than dothe others, so asto leave sufficient space 
between for a town of gooe size. 


‘But I have seen no.place on the river yet, 


-except Saint Louis to be compared to Quincy. | 


Alton is a good point,*but so precipitous, bluf. | 


‘fy—mountainons, { might almost say—and 
that for a long way from the river, that it 


would sink a corperation to grade the streets. 


‘Besides, the country east of it is not superior, 
Wfindeed it be equal to the country back of 
Quincy. But the prospect! the 
from any high point upon the town-plot—as, 
from the Observatory, on the top of the Quincy 
House—is beyond compare the finest of any 


my eyes have yet beheld, upon cither the Illi- | 


Mois, or the Mississippi. Such a rich and 


verdant rolling surface on the east, and north- 
east, dotted over with neat white cottages, and 


on the north, and another on the south, just be- 


yyond:the confines of the village, inviting you | 


of a warm day to take shelter under their dark 
green umbrage—on the other side, that is, the 
whole western view, a charming water-scene 
interspe sed with sweet islands—the river it- 
-self as broad as the Hudson at the upper end 


prospect ! | 
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of New York island, if not broader—and as 


beautiful as the Connecticut at Hadley—how 
can I bestow upon it higher praise? Four or 


five miles you have of this majestic stream | 
under your eye at once, as you look towards 
the nort-west—beyond that, a gently swelling | 


prairie of as many more—and in the back- 


ground the Missouri bluffs whose woody tops | 
Still further toward , 


the north there is to be seena village about | 


there define the horizon. 


twelve miles distant. South-west, you have a 
still more extensive view of the river, compre- 
hended between its winding shores as it is, 
and so often tranquil as it is, and always taking 
a shade from the aspect of the sky. 


I arrived in good time to give notice of my 


meeting ; but the weather was quite unfavora- | 
In the afternoon the sun 


‘ble in the morning. 
shone, and more people came out. During 
the week following, I made several new ac- 


‘ 
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| oppressed with sickness or fatigue, and are to 


receive in return, only deference and obedi-| 


‘ 


quaintances ; and last week, we formed a So- | 


ciety, and an Association Aunxilliary to the 
A. U, A. 
rent Association, the Jociety have ~ pledged 
themselves to “build a meeting-house of some 
description or other, within the next twelve 
months. What is better than all, I have gath- 
ered a church here consisting of eight or nine 
members; and yesterday [ administered the 
ordinance of baptism toa gentleman of this 
place, and afterwards the Lord’s Supper. It 
was an interesting occasion to us all, our minds 
reverting, to our friends beyond the lakes and 
mountains, who, we are sure, sympathise with 
us in our struggles, if they do not aid us. But 
it will be time enough to add the last clause 
when we have applied to them for assistance 
and they have refused it, As this was my 
last Sabbath here for the present, and the at- 
tendance had been good through the day, J 
preached again at 8 o’clock in the evening 


' 
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In expectation of aid from: the Pa- | 


Thus end my four or five week's labor here | 


(first and last) as an Evangelist. 
am now to be absent from the flock five or six 
weeks—perhaps longer—I feel that I do not 
Jeave them without a bond of union, I have 


Though | | 


taken the liberty to mention to our congrega- 


tion and recommend the Western Messenger, 
the Christian Register and the Monitor. I 
hope that the Tracts which our people may or- 


der will be regularly and punctually transmit- | 


ted to Charles Gilman, Esq. our agent; as we 
peed them much, and they would be a useful 


kind of preaching, especially in the abzence of | 


other. 


Our friends here are ‘neither numerous, nor | 


rich, 
have families to look after,and taxes imposed 


They are chiefly young men; several | 


by the corporation for purposes of public im- | 
provements in and about the village are by no_ 


means light. Other religious societies are 
many, and actively engaged (1 would not have 


it otherwise,—I am glad that it is the case,) | 


in building up their own. 


There are here at! 


least seven regularly organized religious socie- | 


ties, besides Mormons!—-and that 
population of only about 2,000. Our friends 
at the East must therefore see what straits we 
are in. The society are going to undertake 
to build a church within the coming year; 
alone, they cannot well build as yet so large a 


with a} 


church as the interests of the society demand, | 
A handsome one, thirty by sixty feet, would | 
cost three thousand dollars——so dear are town | 


lots, and so dear is huilding here! Shall they, 
then, erect a mean building, or will their old 
friends of the eastern churches help them to 
build a neat one? 

June 8, on board the steamboat Ben. Franklin. 
Tovk leave of friends at the Quincy House, 
and vicinage, yesterday afternoon—regretting 
much that [ have to leave so interesting a field 
of labor, and where so much might be done 
to good purpose in the way of building up the 
church, 

We have a very quiet time of it on the boat 
—few passengers, no gambling, no loud swear- 
ing, no drinking. As this is a regular packet- 
boat, we have touched ai every little village 
along the river, Marion city, (Dr, E’s folly !) 
Hannibal, Saverton, Louisiana, Clarksville, 
Hamburg, &c.; at some of which we have 
been detained several hours iz order to take 
in wood and freight ; which will make us late 
this afternoon in getting to St. Louis, though 
our boat moves rapidly when her steam is 
up, 

St. Louis, 6 o’clock P. M. Arrived here in 
safety ; but about one hour too late to see broth. 
er Eliot, who, with his party had just left for the 








more splendid country-seats—a beautiful grove ) and silent when the victims of contemptuous 





eee or TE 
east. [ shall endeavor not to be found idle) 
at this post, while I oceupy it. ; 
Farewell—Yours in Christian friendship, 
WiiiiaM P, HunwaneTon. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


‘ What then remains but well our power to use 

And keep good humor still whate’er we lose? 

And trust me, dear! good ‘humor can prevail, 

When airs and flights and screams and scolding fail!” 

Rape of the Lock. 

Aug. 18th, 1839.—The same_ irritability 

which wears away the temper of the child, 

poisons the matrimonial cup, and _banishes 

every-thing like comfort from the social board, 

is apt to make its appearance in our intercourse 

with our domestics, and adds greatly to the 

irksomeness of a yoke, which light as it may 

be, is peculiarly galling to an American. Cer- 


understood, or indeed the less likely to receive 
immediate attention, when they are given with 
calm perspicuity, and in a cheerful, pleasant 
tene. The voice which is almost inarticulate 
with rage, the tongue which falters from the 
tremulousness of passion can exert no influ- 
ence over minds which perceive as readily as 
our own, the folly of such unfeminine excite- 
ment. Where no hereditary rank, no long- 
descended title, compels the servility of the mul- 
titude, we can gain the respect and attention of 
those, whom we too often term our inferiors, 
only by mental superiority—by active Chris- 
tian vrinciples, and the exercise of our best 
faculties for the good of others. Our domes- 
tics—they may be foreigners, whose lives have 
been spent amid poverty and pain, without the 
advantages otf a common English education, 
without a knowledge of the Christian’s creed, 
who have never been taught the policy of a gen- 
tle and quiet demeanor,—and who are utterly 
unacquainted with the thousand conventions 
regulating fashionable life—are required to be 
meek, modest, patient under provocation, 


language and unreasonable exaction. But we, 
who have been the aurslings of affluence and 
pleasure, who can speak half a dozen langua- 
ges, and yet in preference make use of the 
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she would have done, had the little one stolen 
a schoolmate’s playthings, or screeved herself 
from falsehood by dupheity. I have seen 1 
domestic as angrily addressed, when she had 
folded a napkin awry, forgotten a salt spoon, or 
overfilled a glass, as she would have been had she 
cheated heremployer ordefied herGod! And 
in neither case does the evil stop here. The 
child is thus taught to value disproportionately 
a sensual, though perhaps harmless indulgence, 
and the dependant to care more for the out- 
side than the inside—-to whitewash her services, 
so that they may bear a cursory, although they 
would shrink from a thorough inspection, 

In all situations, gentleness and sweetness 
command respect. Patience, untiring and un- 
remitting, is in itself a reproof, and it will 
impress itself upon the most vulgar—the most 
uneducated mind, as something which is above 
its reach, Nothing is more irritating to one 
who has striven to provoke, than the conscious- 
ness of failure, but regret for having grieved 
one who could not be angered, follow fast up- 
on the footsteps of disappointment, Patience 
teaches its own lesson, one word from one who 
is habitually yielding, considerate and thought- 
ful, has five times the power, that twenty can 
have, from the lips of the woman who is in the 
habit of speaking before she thinks, and of 
expressing a great deal more than she feels. 
Consistency is eminently a Christian virtue, 
and no character can deserve our esteem or 
command our reverence, which cannot claim 
some share of it. We must practise what we 
teach—-if we would have others sweet temper- 
ed and self-restraining, let us be so too, and 
prove to them, that we are experienced phy- 
sicitns—-and not quacks, afraid of our own 
nostrums. It will not do for the ‘bas bleu’ to 
eulogize the merits of order and neatness, or 
enlarge upon the necessity of personal cleanli- 
ness, if her literary sanctuary give evidence of 
disorder’s presence—-or her cerulean hose, 
betray her negligent use of her needle——nei- 
ther will it answer for the advocate of peace to 
ascend the rostrum with inflated cheeks, a 
swelling chest, and wide distended eye ; but 
let its still small voice lift itself gradually 
above the murmuring of the multitude, and by 
its very gentleness demand the attention of 








‘vulgur tongue,’ who listen weekly to the 
words of inspiration, and who are gupposed to 


listen daily to the voice of duty—who are per- | 


fectly conscious of the dire necessity of ‘ keep- 
ing up appearances,’ and who would be ex- 


the public ; let it be true to iis own principles, 
)illustrate its own theory, and it cannot fail of 
success, Cc. W. H. 























ceedingly mortified to have neglected the fit) 
opportunity forthe paying of a compliment, 


or the ministering to the caprice of a friend, 


are—despite our many advantages, which ought | ———________. ne 


to give us the privilege of laughing at what 
too frequently renders us indignant or impo- 
lite—to be excused in violent language, in the 
use of unladylike epithets, and the peremptory 
tone, than which—nothing can be more dis- 
agreeable to a dependant’s ear. Yes! we are 
to degrade ourselves with impunity, we are to 
shower invectives upon those who are perhaps 


The absurdity of suchan expectation, 
will be appareat 


ence! 
need not be pointed out, it 


to the most prejudiced eye; but asthe preva-| 


lence of good order and rational subserviency, | 


among our domestics, is the source of much of | 


our social harmony and happiness, even as the 
want of it induces irregularity, confusion and | 
discontent in every branch of household man- | 


agement, it may be worth while to consider 
why itis that we invariably expect those who 
are most excusable in imperfection, to be per- 
fect, and why we invariably blame others, 
rather than ourselves, when we are disappoint- 
ed in so very just and reasunable an antici- | 
pation. [tis from the want of charity—the | 
want of that charity, which has its eye ever! 
open to its own faults, yet covereth a multitude | 
of sins inothers. Our dependants are human | 
beings, frail in flesh, frailer in spirit—subject | 
to like infirmities as we are, and perhaps na- | 
turally impatient or inactive. Yet we appear 
to think that they have no business to be ill, | 
no right to be at fault—no necessity in 1g 
for being anything but our slaves! Let us con- | 
sider how many provocations we give them— | 
how many steps they take for us, and how} 
much useless trouble it seems to be our pleas. | 
ure to make forthem, and shall we not be in- 
duced to pardon the trivial impertinence or the 
slight neglect of duty in them, which we take 
no pains to prevent or reform in ourselves ? | 
In the daily intercourse which exists between 
a family, and those who thus minister to its 
comfort, in this country—the fact, that one is | 
the employer, the other the employed, that one 
pays, and the other ts paid—is rarely if ever) 
taken into considertion. ‘Am [| happy, am I | 
well treated—is an inierest felt in me and for 
me by the family in which I live,’ is the first 
question which rises to the domestic’s mind ; and 
‘Is she faithful—is she attached to me and 
mine, careful for my interest as for her own, 
willing and wakeful,’ the first inquiry made 
by the mistress. If the former is not contented 
there are situations to be found which wil! suit 
her better, and if the latter is dissatisfied with 
herservices, she has but to say so,and they 
will cease to be rendered. How preposterous 
then, to dictate to those, who, far more indi- 
pendent of our aid, than we are of theirs, can 
make themselves useful to another, if not to us. 
We should regulate our conduct towards therm 
in some respect, as tewards our children—we 
should never do anything in their presence 
which we would not have them do—never 
make an observation which we would not have 
them repeat—nor one which would be likely 
tolowerus in their estimation. We should 
setthem as fair an example, as possible, not 
only that we may beable to preserve their re- 
spéct—but that they may notbe able to turn 
to us, for aprecedent, when they are reproved 
for their wilfulness or their negligence. I 
must confess, that] should not blame that do- 
mestic whose mistress in censuring her for 
insolence or undue familiarity, made use of such 
expressions, as you ‘ are an impertinent hussey, 
a good for nothing jade’—for replying, no mat- 
ter how contempteously—‘I am sure you 
have set me the example, ma‘am,’ Again, 
if we require very exact obedience, in regard 
to things of trivial importance, if we are very an- 
gry when these are neglected,and make as much 
disturbance about the soiling of a towel, or 
the misplacing of a duster—as we should 
about the telling of a falsehood, the use of pro 
fanity, or a breach of faith, what wonder if 
our domestic Jearn to exaggerate their im- 
portance, and we find her active and ready in 
many of the minor branches of her duty, 
when her integrity and her truth are very far 
from passing unsuspected. 

I have seen a mother reprove a child as se- 
verely for eating a piece of cake, which she 
had laid aside for herself or for a friend, as 
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| would leave our people more worthy of their 
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AN ORATION delivered on the Fourth of July, 
1839, before the citizens of Nashua, without 

By Samuel Osgood, 

| We have read it with much satisfaetion. If 

_the day of our country’s birth produced many 


| of similar character it would be one of holy 
joy and improvement—a political Sabbath. It 


distinction of party. 


history and position, better fitted to perform 
the high duties and accomplish the glorious | 
destinics before them. Mr.Osgood rose far 
above all party prejudice and passion. He is 
moved only by the noble sentiments, associa- 
tions and hopes that become the occasion. He | 
takes his stand on a serene eleyati The | 
past in its thrilling ana wondrous Pelvis the 
future with its beneficent promises and rich 
harvests of good, pass in review before him. 
He contemplates both with calm, lofty, confi- 
He speaks the sentiments 
that every Christian and every patriot should 


dent enthusiasm. 





cherish. He sheds on the fierce contests of | 
party the most soothing and generous influen. | 
ces, He has done the work which every min- | 
ister of Christ ought to do as he has opportunity. , 
Most of our clergy we suppose stand aloof from, 
the political warfare that is raging through the, 
community. They have formed opinions and! 
adopted principles in regard to these subjects. 
But they see so much that is-illiberal, unchris-: 
tian, wicked, in the spirit and practices of the 
parties, they are not willing to associate them- 
selves, intimately, with either, They witness 
on both sides hypocrisy, falsehood, fraud, the 
basest arts and the most reckless ambition. 
The contemplation is disgusting to taste and 
piety. 
gives dignity to man, to every emotion that ele. ° 
vates a Christian. 


It is abhorrent to every feeling that 


They therefore as far as. 
possible, keep beyond the sphere of every polit- 
ical influence and passion, This is natural, 
but is it right? Have they not duties as citi- | 
zens to perform? Have they not obligations | 
to discharge ? Are they not bound, by every | 
consideration, to do what they can to promote | 
the peace and welfare of the community? As 
those who are set to watch for, and guard the 
moral and spiritual interests of the people, have 
they not something to do? As the servants of 
Christ and the God of love, ean they do noth- 
ing to soften these fierce conflicts and storms, 
to allay these wrathfu) waves, to appease this 
dragon, that is devouring all that is honest, 
amiable, lovely and good among us? Can they 
not infuse the leaven of a better, more fair, | 


ay 


more liberal spirit into the hot, political mass, 
that is rolling in desolation and triumph through 
our land? No one, who observes, can doubt | 
for a moment, that the temper, modes, and | 
means that prevail in the promotion of party 
purposes, are an abundant source of moral de- 
gradation. They are blighting, to all that is 
tender, honorable, true and magnanimous in the 








souls of men. Their influence is a baptism | 
from hell. It fills the bosom with a brood of! 
vipers. It spoils the spirit of every grace and ; 
excellence. It is bigoted and brutal. It har- 
dens the heart, and overshadows the counte- 
nance, Must the minister of religion look on: 
and say nething? Why should he not speak | 
plainly, boldly ? Why should he not warn his 
people of their danger, of the deadly poison 
they are daily drinking in? Why should he 
not apply the spirit and principles of Christ to 
all their doings and relations? Of what effect 
will it be for him to preach and exhort, while 
this pestilence is inevery house, It is in the 
church, It.contaminates the altars of God. It 
mingles with the cup of communion and fellow- 





| er of legislation, 


} the soul of Man shall echo, 


+ who are proud of the American name, and of 





REGISTER. 


ship. It is thoroughly Anti-Christ, He can | 
do something, And what he can do, he should 
do, The course pursued by Mr Osgood is the 
right one. He speaks the truth we think in 
regard to several matters. One party among 
us has been accused of a desire and purpose to 
violate the rights of property.. The charge is 
unjust. It is preposterous. Is it possible any 
number of our people can be so mad, so blind ? 
The government of this country is in the hands 
of the middling interest, our mechanics, far- 
mers, good-livers, What possible motive can 
they have to render property insecure? They 
would only injure themselves. Will they shat- 
ter the shield that protects them in the enjoy- 
ment of their earnings and homes? Would 
they, for the sake of a little immediate plunder, 
sell for themselves and their children the dear- 
est bought, the richest inheritance the sun has 
ever shed his beams on? ‘They are not so 
foolish, The charge is a libet on the correct 
feelings and the good sense of our people. 
They can have no interest apart from the inter- 
est, the prosperity, the glory of the country. It 
is as silly as it is unjust. It will only return, 
with vengeance, on those who make it. It is 
said our professional men are treated with sus- 
picion and dierespect. This is not true to any 
extent. Our people, unfortunately for some, 
have a good share of shrewdness and sagacity. 
They are not easily imposed upon. They very 
soon discover formality, weakness and preten- 
sion. Mere assumption, however respectable 
in appearance and precise in terms, cannot win 
their respect and confidence. They want abil- 
ity, reality, sincerity, And they generously 
honor all that deserve well. We do not be- 
lieve any man that is industrious, faithful, use- 
ful, has any cause to complain. Certainly such 
cases are rare. We doubt if in any country, 
true worth, real, useful power, is more highly 
appreciated or justly rewarded. We have 
marked the following passages in the oration. 


‘ What is the vital principle of our republic ? 
Upon what is our government based? Let 
us consider this question warily, for it is 
often answered unworthily. It is not unusual 
for it to be said, that the great charter of 
our liberties lies in the absolute severeignty 
of the people. Butsuch is not the doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence. That dec- 
laration does not base the right of freedom, 
or any of the rights of man, upon the power of 
the people, or any other human power, wheth- 
er of priest, king, noble, or legislature. It re- 
gards the rights of man as not given by any 
charter or any grant, but as natural, divine, and 
unalienable. Justice, eternal justice is the 
great charter of human freedom. The people 
themselves hold their liberties on this basis, 
Their power is not justly absolute; their will, 
although the highest human authority, is not 
sovereign, Whenever any human power ar- 
rogates to itself absolute soveregnity, it be- 
comes a tyranny, no matter what its name, 
whether monarchy, aristocracy, or republic. 
What gratitude do we owe our fathers, that in 
the very time when it: was most needful to 
magnify the powers of the people, they still 
owned a power above the people, not the pow- 
er of king, or priest, but the majesty of right 
and the God of right. Right, that is the 
highest power acknowledged by our govern- 
ment. The most important rights are placed 
by our Constitution entirely beyond the pow- 
And those rights, which are 
subject to legal regulation, are made so upon 
principles of justice, that are equally applica- 
ble to all. Noble doctrine, righteous princi- 
ples, supremacy of equal justice. [| am proud, 
Fellow Citizens, standing before you on this 
day, that celebrates the treedom and power 
ofthe people, to renew the solemn declaration 
of our fathers, that there is a power above you, 
and you are not absolute sovereigns. Your 
votes cannot make wrong to be right; and 
should the time ever be, when the majority of 
this people should vote to deprive the humblest 
citizen of his equal rights, they would strike 
a blow at the very charter of their own rights, 
and commit high treason against their blood- 
bought liberties, and against the majesty of 
justice. 

‘ Now at this Jubilee of her glory, nobly may 
our couutry bow to the power above her. In- 
stead of saying, like the Assyrian king, ‘ By 
the strength of my hand I have done it,’ !et 
her bend reverently to justice, which 18 the 
charter of her liberties, and to the God in 
whose bosom justice has her eternal throne.’ 


‘Itis glorious to believe, that in this free 
land, all those arts and sciences that refine and 
elevate the soul, will have the same success 
as has attended those arts and sciences, that 
relate more immediately to the animal wants. 
Here poetry and eloquence, history and _ phil- 
osphy shall flourish, freedfrom the shackles, 
that cramp their development in the old world. 
Here poctry shall speak and sing no laureate 
lay tothe vanities of courts, but strains, that 
Here the his- 
torian shall record the lessons of experience, 
not such a record of folly as history usually is, 
a chronicle of court-gossip, or battle statistics, 
telling nothing of what took place in the homes 
of the people, or what was the relation of their 
wages to their wants, or what their opinions 
and feelings, but a true record of man as he 
has been in past time, and ir the several stages 
of his education until the present era. Here 
the orator shall speak, and shall have the peo- 
ple for his audience ; and he shall speak no set 
form of words, carefully addressed to cold and 
fastidious ears, but burning words to souls, that 
true eloquence from the heart and to the heart, 
willalways inspire and ioflame. Even within a 
few years American literature has taken a 
new start, and, more than of old to American 
ptinciple, it bids fairto equal, by its own inde- 

dent course, that European literature, which 


world, and many an American mechanic hastime | 
and means not only to gain his daily bread, and 
provide against future want, but also to culti- 
vate literature and refine his tastes, Even 
thebeautiful arts are now brought within reach of 
the great majority, and for a comparative trifle, 
the working-man may adorn his parlor with 
the choice productions of the engraver’s skill, 
and thereby of the painter’s genius, Highly 
favored indeed is the New England mechanic. 
The institutions of education and religion num- 
ber him among their best benefactors. May 
it ever be thus, and New England be ever 








of all kinds, we heartily respect, 
will never again be true faith on the ea 

till all sorts of inen are encouraged, to ex i 
fearlessly their thoughts on these ag 
The leaven of hypocrisy blights the whole a 
There is more danger from false Pharisec, 
than, honest Sadducees. We have Tead 
large part of this book with interest, and We 
believe with more profit than MANY graye 
labored treatises on theology. Some of the 
remarks we do not like. And there is through. 


And therg 





proud of her mechanics, and her mechanics 
proud ofher. Walking a few weeks since with 
a gentleman of a distant state in the cemetery, 
that so adorns our town, we saw a spectacle, 


him to contrast the favored lot of New England 
with other lands, ‘What a commentary on 
New England!’ said he. 
mechanics are so ground down, as to think only 
of daily bread. 


around the grave of his daughter in that con- 
secrated grove, and by that work of his own 
hands, he shows that taste, parental affection, 
and religous faith dwell in his soul, and that 
labor need not cramp or materialize the spir- 
it.’ 


TRADITIONS OF PALESTINE. By Harriet 
Martineau. 


This little work is too well known and es- 
teemed, to need any commendation from us. 
We ore aware that soine sensible and pious 
people have objected to its design end tenden- 


less sacred subjects on which to exercise and 
waste its powers. We confess we do not, in 
the least, feel the force of these objections. 
There is not the remotest danger of mixing 
fancy with facts. The gospels, the authentic 
thority. Their supremacy is not liable, at this 
time, to the least encroachment. 
we fear any unworthy associations will be form- 
ed with Christ’s character, Its qualities and 
affections, its divine beauty and grandeur are 
'so clearly perceived and defined that the ascrip- 
tion of an inappropriate or unbecoming act, 
sentiment or expression would be at once de- 
tected. No mists and shadows can, in this way, 
be thrown aronnd the Sun of Righteousness. 
The gospels are mere outlines. Who has not 





records of his life, are established in sole au- } cuih wit bags Sandee te 
; ? meri 


Neither need | 


which struck his attention at once, and led; 
, for himself and frankly expresses his thought; 


a wT ee 


‘In many places, 


But there, you tell me, is a. 
blacksmith erecting a handsome enclosure 


cy. They say that fiction should never be suf- | 
fered to approach, with unhallowed steps, the | 
Son of God, that imagination should seek out 





his life, to see him as a son, brother, friend, to 


the more tender and ordinary relations? Who 
has not called on his imagination to fill up the 
many scenes that are merely suggested ? Who 
has not followed him to the dwellings of the 
poor and afflicted, to the groves and gardens of 
meditation, conflict, joy and prayer? Who has 
not gone with him through the quiet vales, and 
the green pastures, beside the gently flowing 


longed to know more of the familiar details of 


observe how his mighty, inspired soul acted, in . 





streams and the calm seas, over the rosy fields 
and the cool, dewy mountains of Judea? 
Who has not been with him as he leaned on 
his mother’s breast, fondled little children, pluck. 
ed the fresh lilies, mingled his sympathies with 
the wretched, and rejoiced with the happy ? 
Who has not, in his own way, composed many 
books of this character? We think several 
similar to Miss Martineau’s, might be written 
with excellent effect. They would open an- 
other, a tender, and a winning access to our 
Savior. His rich and holy influences would 
descend upon us through channels, thus opened 
by the hand of genius, guided and sanctified by 
fervent and elevated devotion. It is true there 
are few who could do it with any success. It 
is only a spirit into which Jesus has shed his 
gentlest, purest, loveliest, selectest influences 
that has any right to attempt it. That Miss 
Martineau did well in this effort, there is abun- 
It has been praised by those 
It is pervaded by a 


weet 


dant evidence. 
most capable of judging. 
gentleness, a tenderness, a beauty and dignity 
that leave little to regret. 

We can hardly recognise any traces of the 
same mind in some of her later productions. 
In the pursuit of econotny and politics, we fear, 
she has wandered far from the stream that flows 
fast by the oracles of God. We hope she will 
yet return to her first love. 

This new edition of the traditions of Pales- 
tine, is published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 


—— 














SUNDAY MORNING REFLECTIONS. 
This little volume is filled with a series of 
essays, first published in a New York periodi- 
cal, called the Sunday Morning News. It 
contains many very good reflections. The 
author professes to have a deep interest in re- 
ligious subjects. We know no reason why 
he should not be believed. In fact he could 
not have written as he has in these pages, if 
he had not reflected much and deeply. We 
receive gladly and respect every man’s sober 
thoughts on matters of everlasting interest. 
We wish that more serious, reflective individ- 
vals would express freely and fully their 
thoughts. It would do much good. We 
should then be able to understand the condi- 
tion of the more enlightened and thinking 
portion of the community in regard to these 
things and the kind of efforts most needed. 





itcould only caricature by servile imitation, 
Already we lave poets, orators, historians, 


whom the American name is proud, 
from the workshops, where the mechanic arts 
are followed, many distinguished artists have 
risen, and promise to do something towards 
giving our country the name, claimed by re- 
publics of old, of the home of the beautiful 
arts.’ 

‘Equal rights we trust shall make all arts 
flourish, and each to aid and favor the other. 
Even now the masses with us enjoy privileges, 


jury is done to the bes: of causes. 


is a quality that need never be feared. Reli- 
gion suffers, infinitely move, from hollow-head- 
ed pretenders, than open contemners, 


Religious periodicals do not act wisely to 
frown on productions of ths kind. Make it 
Even | Prudent and politic for intelligent persons to 
‘be dishonest and hypocriticai, and a deep in- 
They 
thereby undermine the foundations of piety 
and poison the life blood of society, Frankness 


The 
railer’s folly and impiety deserves only pity and 





that'are confinedto the favored few in the old 


abhorrence. 


But ingenuousness and sincerity, 


+ cision than the Review before us. 


; work of education. 


out a sprinkling of that kind of speculation that 
is calculated to excite and fix attention, We 
do not commend it because we think it, in al} 
respects correct-—but because the writer think, 


And to repeat, we value the serious thoughts of , 
every man on subjects of religion. It can te 

read with some advantage and no harm. As to 

its previous mode of publication we are not s, 

clear. Whether it is well for a devout man to 

countenance the issue of papers on the Sab. 

bath, many may doubt. We know not, how. 
ever what may be said in regard to. this par. 
ticular case, 


Fr | 


REVIEW OF PARKER AND FOX’S GRAM. 
MAR; Part I. Published by several of the 
friends of real improvement. 

The publishers state in their advertisemeny, 
that 


This review was prepared at the request of sever) 
persons, (having a deep interest in the welfare and 
prosperity of the public Schools of this city,) who 

ad become satisfied that the teachers employed in 
these important institutions, had for some time ex. 
erted an undue influence in the selection of elemen- 
tary school books—such an influence as to preclude 
the introduction, by the School Committee, of any 
work, however meritorious it might be, unless pre- 
pared by one of their own nun:ber; and to open the 
eyes of the public generally to this fact, it is now 
published. ; 

It may not be improper here to remark, that this 
article is one a series, from the pens of different wri. 
ters, touching the works now in use in our schools, 


shall hereafter be applied by the Committee in the 
selection of books to be used in the Schools unde; 
their charge. 


We hardly believe the series in contempla- 
tion will be of much service, unless the articles 
are written with less flippancy and more pre- 
Indeed, we 
are sorry that thoee, who style themselves the 
‘ friends of real improvement,’ should not have 
taken a higher aim than that set forth in the 
advertisement. Our school-books need amend- 
ment. And the best way to effect this, is to 
call attention to our school system. The fault, 
if there be one, lies in our modes of instruction, 


Let, therefore, these modes form the subject 
of critical and liberal discussion. If they can 
If a change is 
desirable and feasible, let us make it, School 
books, meantime, may be left to take care of 
themselves. 

We lately expressed a hope that Jess reliance 
would ere long be placed upon books in the 
We would add that this 
hope is peculiarly strong in relation to al] man- 
uals that profess to teach children the Gram- 
mar of our language. We have long been of 
opinion that the use of our native tongue may 
be taught with much greater facility and cer- 
tainty by pursuing a different course from that 
hitherto pursued. 

Children, we have thought, might commence 
with practical exercises in simple and elemen- 
tary sounds, Next, they might repeat simple 
words. And lastly, they might repeat simple 
sentences. In each of these exercises the 
teacher would first give them all the sounds she 
wished to have produced. And if she should 
introduce, at the same time, the use of objects 
connected with the sounds, she would do nota 


be amended, let us learn how. 


little towards making the acquisition of Janguage 
as natural and effective in the school-room, as 
we all know it to be in the nursery. Why 
should not the teacher thus take a lesson from 
every intelligent mother ? 

Next to this elementary training, let the 
practice be established of requiring the children 
to give extempore and verbal accounts of 
whatever has lately fallen within their notice. 
Let the utmost vigilance, at this time, be exer- 
cised by the teacher over what the pupils say. 
Let no error of pronunciation or expression be 
suffered to go unnoticed. Let the utmost ease 
and pleasantness be aimed at—but let not ac- 
curacy or elegance be lost sight of, for a mo- 
ment, The children will thus merely learn fo 
talk, it may be said. True, they will merely 
learn ‘to talk.’ But they, who know what a 
great art that, of itself, is—they, who perceive 
how completely it gives one the command, or 
unlocks the mysteries, of his vernacular tongue, 
will not be disposed to think the pupil's time 
misspent. We verily believe that, if half the 
pains were expended in teaching children to 
talk that are given to less important matters, 
their reading, writing, grammar, logic, rhetoric 
would all be greatly benefitted, Besides this 
practice in conversation, let the children first 
hear correct and elegant reading from their 
teacher—and then be trained to copy her ex- 
ample as closely as possible. Especially let 
them understand every thing they read. It is 
vastly more important that they should lesrn 
the purpose that directed the author’s pen, than 
know by what rule his verb governs his noun. 

After this course of preliminary training— 
that is, after the children have learned how to 
speak and how to read, let them continue to 
practise both, tif’ the correct use of their na- 
tive tongue shall have become habitual and 
they ehall have acquired a store of its treasures 
from the writings of the best authors, 

When old enowgh to understand, and profit 
by, so abstract a study, let them be made ac- 
quainted with the best treatises in Grammar, 
Logic, and Rhetoric. 

In support of these positions we might adduce 
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5 i. SIR ot 


ed 
the authority of Locke, Lord Kames, and oth- 


ers, who were of opinion that a language is 
better taught by illustrations than by rules, and 
that the rules may be inferred from the illus- 
trations whea the intellectual powers become 
matured. Perhaps, the following may be worth 
quoting in conclusion :—* The late learned ori- 
entalist, Professor Matthew Lomisden, used to 
contend that the only branch of human science 
in which the oriental could claim precedence 
over Europeans, was oniversal grammar. In 
the course of studies at the Hindvo academies 
we find ten years devoted to grammar, and one 





CHRISTIA 
SEE SST AT 
enabled them to look with joy on his agonies ?} ampton, on the evening of the Sabbath, No- 
Cau any good thing come out of Nazareth? vember 7, 1819.. He had attended church dur- 
This simple question chilled every better feel. | "& the whole day, and early in the evenings 
a Web OE ESET being slightly indisposed, his family physician 
&- @ beg parents to be . 3 ~ {| was called in, and had hardly left him, believ- 
ments they express before their children in 


ing he would soon be well, when, without a 
reference to distinguished individuals. If they 


groan, or even a sigh, he expired, 
have any concern for their children’s highest} ‘ Along the gentle slope of lile’s decline, 


He bent his gradual way, till full of years, 

He dropp’d, like mellow fruit inte his grave.’ 

‘A plain marble monument, erected to his 
memory in the midst of the sepulchres of his 
fathers, with the following simple inscription, 
marks the plave of his interment. 








esses 








happiness and walfare, let them place a guard | 
upon their lips, If their sons in after lite 
shall find they were deceived, thaugh honestly, 
they lose vastly in their confidence, gratitude 
and respect. The following is the concluding 


passage of the article, In the memory of 








and a‘half, to the cictionary. No great wonder, | 
then, that the minds of many students become | 
confused by the abstract nature of these inves- 
tigations, and nany of them are considered by 


CALEB STRONG, 


‘ As early as the year 1772, having publicly Cemndned Wy ahha I 
avowed his conviction of the divine authority of | who . 


after a life 
eminent for piety 
and devotien to the public service, 


the Scriptures, and his cordial reliance upon Je- | 





the vulgar, as litthe better than fools.’— London 
Quarterly, April 1839. 


SEWELL’S DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


Few things, we apprebend, are more diffi- 


cult to accomplish in a manner, that shall sat- 


isfy the demands of a correct and elevated | 
If a, 
person goes to the work os a task, for the | 


purpose of filling a volume of certain dimen. | 


taste than the composition of prayers. 


sions, he will most certainly fail. Devotional 
sentiment will not suffer its divine beauty and 
power to be bartered. It will not descend | 
from heaven—the bosom of God at such bid-| 


: } 
No coals from the everlasting altars, | 


-aing, { 
will touch the lips and the heart with fire. | 
‘The holy spirit will ve grieved. He may | 


collect a certain amount of devout words and | 
expressions, He may pour forth, with labored | 
intensity, an abnndance of prescriptive, devo- | 
tional! But they will 
They are stiff, formal, lifeless. 
titute of warmth, energy, inspiration. 


only 


phrases. 


| 
sus Christ, as the only foundation of his hopes, 
he was received into the Congregational church, | 


died 
then the only one existing in Northampton, and | 


Nov. 7, 1839, 
continued an exemplary member of it until the | in the 75th year of his age. 
time of his death, His theological sentiments | * The memory of the just ts blessed.” 
were those of a moderate Calvinist. In early | 
life, he had indulged some doubts, as to the | 
strict divinity of our Savior; but after the most | 
diligent investigation, and as he often said, a} 
careful and repeated perusal of the whole of the | Street Church, in consequence of the Old 
New Testament, for the express purpose of set- South church now undergoing repair. 
tling his faith upon that subject, those doubts | 
were dispelled, But though his religious opin- 
ions were ever after such as to entitle him to 
the character Of an Orthodox Christian, he 
never suffered himself to push the traths of the | its contents. The subjects are of a very inter- 
Bible to their supposed extreme consequences, esting character, and we have every reason to 
but endeavored to receive them with all the | polieve they are ably treated. 
simplicity with which they were revealed; and 
such were his views of Christian charity, and ors: 
so strengthened were they by the embarrass-' ‘Ve understand that Rev, John Lewis Russell 


The Quarterly Charity lecture on Sunday 
evening next, will be preached in the Federal 


The Christian Examiner for September, is 
| published. We have not had time to examine 


ments he had experienced, that he might almost | has entered into an engagement, to become the 


have been suspected, by honest though less Pastor of the Congregational Caurch in Chelms- 
catholic minds, of cherishing opinions of a) ».4 


t 


questionable nature, merely from his reluctance | 
to charge others with criminality, or obvious | 
error who adopted them. 


The Treasurer of the American Unitarian 


* Young Men.’ 


chill. | 
They are des-,| 
They | 


are tuo loose, general and vague to possess | 


any efficiency, The language of prayer should 


be simple, precise, vivid. It sould clearly, 


forcibly and beautifully express the deepest, | 


tenderest and loftiest sentiments of our nature, | 


But the mind can seize wpon such words only | 
when profoundly active in reference to its most 
touching and sublime relations. 


An individual of much and cultivated reli- | 


gious fervor and feeling, might write in seasons | 


of more than ordinary emotion, when the living | 


waters were stirred as by an angel, for his; 


own benefit, and such compositions may be of 
But aa effort to 
prayers is not likely to be successful. 


advantage to others. 
We 


here, if any where, want reality, sincerity, true | 


pathos and power. Attempts of this kind have | 


not been successful, Several books of devotion, 

however, have appeared, within a few years, | 
which have gained some degree of popularity 
and done some good. We have distributed | 
many in our parochial capacitygand have gen- | 
erally found they were read with interest and | 
Their frequent perusal imparts | 
a facility of expression which the heads of ma 


It thus, in some ; 


improvement. 


ny families are in want of. } 
cases, leads to the permanent introduction of | 
religious exercises, The man, that is induced 
to read a prayer or two, daily, it is probable, | 
will become a sincerely prayerful man. Aj 
minister does well and wisely that gets these ‘ 
books into as many families as he well can. 
And without instituting comparisons, we think, 
the one mentioned is deserving attention 
Without saying that it, in any high degree, 
excellence, : 


sstisfies us, it has considerable 


several fine qualities, It cannot be used but | 
with profit. Itis forsale at the store of James | 
Munroe & Co. 


- ' 
CALEB STRONG. 


The Jast Quarterly Register contains an ably 
written and we have no reason to doubt a just 
account of the life, labors and character of the 
Many of us were educated in 
We were 


late Governor, 
violent him. 


taught to view him as the enemy of his coun- 


prejudices against 
try’s freedom and honor—to class him with! 
Judas and Arnold. His name was associated | 
with all that is most base and wicked in pur-| 
pose and character. And as we gained a more | 


correct estimate of the man, how were 


surprised and shocked at the wrong we had) 
done him and ourselves! There is every rea- | 
son to believe that he was a most honest and | 


He was a patriot and a| 


| 


Per- | 
his | 


we 


conscientious man. 
He may have been mistaken. 
But 


integrity, in all the rerations he sustained, in| 


Christian. 
haps he was a littie too obstinate. 


all the places he filled, is above suspicion. It 


—_——~ 


has been quite a severe task for the young men 
of the present generation to disabuse their} 
minds and free their hearts of the unjust preju- | 
which had been instilled and fixed in 

them, Parents do very badly, cruelly when} 


they thus harden and pervert the feelings of | 


dices 


their children; open within them a fountain of ; 
bitterness; fill their spirits with gnawing 
worms ; pour the fierce, hot streams of party 
passion into their gentle bosoms, It is a deep 
It is a foul wrong to their 
It is a source of bigotry, irritation and 
degradation. One such prejudice, deeply root- 
ed, planted ond nurtured by those most loved 


and lasting injury. 
souls. 


and venerated, may do incalculable injury to 
the forming and growing character. It may, 
it must spoil it of much beauty, fairness, gen- 
erosity and liberality—its brightest ornaments 
{t is a serpent that will 
continue to sting and poison through life. The 
Stains and traile it Jeaves on the soul, all the 
waters in the sweet heavens can hardly wash 
out. 


—its best treasures. 


To hate a good man isa greatsin. It 
is akin to that against the holy spirit, which is 
never forgiven. Was it not such a prejudice 
that inflamed multitudes against Jesus, that 





make | 


| his remarkable purity of mind, were spent in | 
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[at 
| 


pe ae pens. 


they receive from his works, and for the credit thus 
accruing to the literature of the country. 
} noting above the facilities afforded this able histo- 
‘tian by the Royal Academy of Madrid, in the prose- 
cution of his present task, we omitted to mention 
that he had been elected a member of that associa- 
| tion.— WVational Gazette. 


The Hon. Artemas Ward, Chiet Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas of this Commonwealth, has 
resigned that office, which be has held from the first 
establishment of the court. 


Yale College.—The exercises ot Commencement 
at Yale College on Wednesday fast, are spoken of in 
the New-Haven Herald, as partaking of greater uni- 
formity of excellence than usual, The degree of A. 
B. was conferred on 93 graduates. About 40 gradu- 
ates received the degree of A. M. The honorary 
degree of L. L. D. was conferred upon the Hon. 
Chancellor Walworth, of New York. 


Harvard University.—The Annual Commence- 
ment at Harvard University took place on Wed- 
nesday. 


The following was the order of exercises: 


Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

1. Salutatory Oration in Latin, Francis Parkman 
Hurd, Exeter, N. H 

2. A Conference. ‘Sterne, Rabelais, and Cer- 
vantes.’ Henry David Austin, Charlestown; John 
Ganson, Le Roy, N. Y.; George Hayward, Boston. 

3. An Essay. ‘* Pelham, Example for 
Cornelius Marchant Vinson, Dor- 


as an 


chester. 
4. A Conterence. ‘The diflerence of Feeling in 





" ; | Asseciation, acknowledges t' ei if 
In 1777 he married Sarah Hooker, a daughter | » acknowledges the receipt of Pilty 


}one Dollars from the Auxili jati 
of the Rev. John Hooker, a gentleman of great . wap Meee sig te: i 
no hina a at PA grartrespsts Ay pc Hallowell, and of Thirty Dollars from the ladies 
Ss b _ . . . 
< P y P “of the First Unitarian Society at Hallowell to 


who had succeeded the eld sident Edwards, | . 
hoh eeteceney ae President Edward *| constitute their Pastor, Rev, Jonathan Cole, a 
as the minister of Northampton. Mrs Strong 


» tron | life member of the American Unitari i- 
died February 12, 1817, and the inscription . tec 


upon the monument over her grave prepared fergie 
by her husband, bears ainple testimony, as well 
to the sources of his own consolation and sup- 
port under the pressure of calamity, as to the 
unusual loveliness of her character, and their 
mutual happiness during a long series of years, 
Five of their children, three of them in infancy, 
died during his life; four, two sons and two 
daughters, still survive him. | 





The Treasurer of the American Unitarian 
| Association, acknowledges the receipt of the 
| following sums: ; 
From Neediiam Auxiliary Society. $7 
From Gloucester Auxiliary Society. 15 
From Medfield Auxiliary Society, 32 
From Kingston Auxiliary Socicty. 3 
From Northboro’ Auxiliary Society. 40 
From Watertown Auxiliary Association, 

omitted in previous account. 9 37 
From Rev. C. T. Thayer, for Tracts. 7 61 
From Leicester Auxiliary Society, bal. 


The public life of Gov. Strong is before the 
world; impartial history will do him justice, | 
No man ever sacrificed more of his private 
wishes and natural habits, than he did, for the 


service of the public, No one ever acted 

old account. 434 
from purer or better motives, His errors, if he | From W. and S. B. Ives of Salem, f 
committed any, were errors of opinion, in which | Paka Re mee "8 62 
erg, een A Oe eee eee eee yee } From G. Merrill of Philadelphia, for 
1m, and he b y y s > a Tracts. 16 17 


vice he had a constitutional right to ask, and | From W. Dedham Auxiliary Society. 12 





From South Bridgewater Auxiliary So- 
ciety. 19 

From Northfield Auxiliary Society. 21 
From Northfield—donation. 3 
Sales of Tracts, since April 1, 1838. 88 40 


obtained, In the fever of the times, they may | From Medfield Ausiliary Beciet 4 

all have been led astray, and in other times, Vice Wl atedaian Pet i rhe se 26 

they may have been misiudged. by those whose | gy, oy Lmbeidge-—dueniliany arse 4 L 
opinions had been fortified by success. . | From N. Andover Auxiliary Society. 30 

ture events may reverse the decree. 


As to his private virtues, there is no occa- 
sion for further comment. In this sketch he 
has been traced from earliest youth; and the 
testimony of his fellow townsmen, the country 
in which he lived, and of the people of the 
Commonwealth, so frequently given, shuts out | ; 
all question on that subject. All remember} INTELLIGENCE, 
how mildly, when in power, he bore sway; how | 
simple, unaffected, and yet how dignified, was 
his demeanor. Prudence, firmness, and wis-| The late Rev. Wm. V. Thacher.—The Savannah 
dom. were the Jeading features of his character, | Republican of the 26th ult. contains the following 


| paragraph : 
and for these qualities he was proverbial, _ *Weknow of no circumstance of late, that has | 
If a poet or a painter would wish to give a caused more regret than hearing of the decease of the } 


ee ;, Wm. V. Thacher, minister of the Unitarian 
vivid personification of one of the most accom- , Rev m. ¥. | ’ p 
: Abe Church in thiscity. Itis stated that Mr. Thacher | 


; - 
plished of those Pilgrim F athers, w ho, by Vit- | died on board the brig Savannah, on his passage to | 
tue of their natural or acquired superiority, be- | New York. Mr. T’s intention on arriving here Jast | 
came rulers over the holy band, no model could | December, we have always understood, was to re- | 
have been selected so perfect as CALEB STRONG. inain among us permanently —but being a native of 

‘ pedi ac eaggin . eal |a northern city, (Boston) and becoming debilitated | 
Like them, he was wise, virtuous, SNe PlOUs, | trom close study, he was advised to visit his family at | 
resolute ina good cause, and trusting to the 


the North. But, alas! he isto them no more. We 
providence of God in all things. In one res- | cannot speak in stronger terms of Mr. Thacher, than | 
pect, he was their superior, Professing the 


| by saying that he was a gentleman, a scholar, and a 
same faith, he was, owing to the increased light 


| correct and pious man—one who not only gained the 
’ ; esteem of his congregation, but was universally res. 
of the times in which he lived, more charitable. | pected. The Unitarian Society have been deprived 
He condemned no man’s faith, unnecessarily, , of a young man, whose talent and progressive re- 
. . - , . . ; > 
for differing from Ins own, but delighted in the search would have done credit to the world. 
- i. '6 . | 
exhibition of Christian virtues, in any of the | Temperance Movement in South Carolina.-- 


sects which divide the Christian world, Let | The people in some perts of South Carolina are seek- 


his example be followed by all who admire his | ing to abolish the laws licensing the retail of ardent 
ter | spirits. On the 22d ult., at a meeting in Prince 
? get om : | William’s parish, a memorial to the legislature was 

Very little nced be added, as to the intellect. | unanimously adopted, praying that the sale of spirit- 
ual endowments of the subject of these remarks, | yous liquors may be restricted to apothecaries and 


He was not ambitious of literary distinction. | druggists, and that <I! others may be prohibited from 


. 4 > ious and multiplied | felling in less qaantities than twenty gallons. The 
nor in the midst of his vario P agitated in different sections of the 


. , , : . | subject is 
public labors, had he time to acquire it. His) state, and will be brought before the legislature at 
eminence at the bar, the selection of him for a | theirnext session, In many counties it is expected 
seat on the bench, and his high reputation in| that the elections will turn on the question whether 


: the candidate is favourable} or unfavorable to the 
. country, are ample proofs, | © 
the Genstes Of ne County " P ae *) license law. 
that his knowledge was extensive and various. | 


His addresses to the Legislature, during the 
first period of his administration, as Governor 
ot the State, have been collected into a vol- 
ume, and they afford a fine specimen, of clear, 
easy, and intelligible style and profoud thought. 
All his public communications, are of the first 
order of English composition. In short, both 
intellectually and morally, he was highly en- 
dowed, and he will always be ranked among 
the decidedly great and good men of our Com- 
monwealth and country, 

The few last years of his life, during the 
whole of which he had been distinguished for 











Mr. Prescott has been furnished by the Royal 
Academy of Madrid with a mass of valuable and yet 
unpublished documents, to aid the prosecution of his 
work upon the Conquest of Mexico and Peru. This 
substantial compliment has been paid by the Acade- 
my as a testimony of its high approbation of Mr, 
Prescott’s History of Ferdinand and Isabella. It is 
most gratifying to record these advances of the liter 
ary reputation of the country, due to sterling talent 
aud well directed industry. The mean standard in 
literature which is upheld by many American peri- 
odicals, professedly devoted to belles letters, has, in 
our opinion, done much to foster aspirations of a class 
of witless and halt educated writers. Their crude 
productions once upon the bookseller’s counter, 
necessarily affect the circulation of good books, vitia- 
ting the taste of immature readers, and circumscn- 
bing the just rewards of truly gifted writers. Coa- 
ceding the point that a vast amount of sheer trash 
issues from the British press, it is still true that the 
general gauge of critisism is far more elevated than 
in this country. The small fry whose names are 
constantly paraded in certain American journals and 
magazines as accomplished writers, could never ip 
England command the ordinary notice of a respecte 
ble print. We have seen a list of * literati’ of Phila- 
delphia, for instance, in which was included persoas 
whose greatest mental effort never exceeded a lew 
stanzas or a newspaper paragraph, and who for wast 
of solid education and mental discipline, to say n0- 
thing of genius, are wholly incapable of a well di- 
gested composition upon any subject, either in proge 
or verse. Among the very few true statements in 
Captain Marryat’s Diary, is the assertion of the ia- 
sufficiency of the American course of education far 
liberal pursuits Solid learning, that system of con- 
| tinued and duly guided study, which corrects false 
intellectual estimates, gives to peculiar talents ther 
just direction, and establishes in the mind a lofty aad 
severe criterion of taste, these are too commonly, #e 
may say almost universally, wanting even in cbr 
colleges of the highest repute. The branches of edu- 
cation are numerous ; so numerous, that of may 
only a very superficial knowledge can be acquired. 
A degree is obtained at the age of sixteen or eigh- 
teen, and before the ink is quite dry upon the pareh- 
ment, the graduate, if his object be the acquisition of 


retirement. He superintended the cultivation 
of a few paternal acres around him, and devoted 
much of his time to the study of the Scriptures, 
and the perusal of such works of theology, his- 
tory, or fiction, as fellin his way. He had 
committed to memory large portions of the 
preceptive and poetical parts of the Bible, and 
innumerable passages from the devotional wri- 
tings of the more eminent English ports, For 
some months before his death, his sight became 
so impaired, that it was with great difficulty 
he could read at all by candle light, and when 
not occupied by company, or the members of 
his own family, he was accustqmed to pass much 
of his time, during the evening, in reflecting 
upon the stores of scriptural or devotional senti- 
ment, which his memory had treasured up for 
that purpose in early life, Thus, many o! the 
hours, which might otherwise have hung heavi- 
ly upon his hands, were filled up with medita- 
tions of the most interesting and appropriate 
nature, 

He died suddenly, and with scarcely’ mo- 
ment’s premonition, at his residence in North- 








jumping from the windows, §c. 


the Young and Old with regard to Innovation.’ Jo- 
seph Lewis Danforth, Louisville, Ky; George 
Williams, Baltimore, Md. 

5. A Conterence. 


rous Countries,’ 


Boston. 
6 <A Poem. Thomas Dawes. Cambridge. { 
7. A Colloquy. ‘Of Establishing a Univerity in 
the Country or in a City.’ Pliny Earle Chase, | 
Worcester, Bermus Bemus Whittemore, Feterbor- 


ough, N. H. 


Music 

8. A Philosophical Disquisition. *The Life and | 
Services of Liuneus.’ Benjamin Marston Watson, 
Plymouth. 

9. A Literary Disquisition. 
Poetical Justice of Fictitious 
Gore King, New York, N. Y. 

10. A Critical Disquisition. 
Comedy.’ 

11. 


* The Observance of 
Writings.’ James 


Jolin Kebler, Roxbury. 


foster Individual Peculiarities of Taste and Intellect.’ 


Samuel Elliot Guild, Boston ; Justin Allen Jacobs, | 


Cambridge. 

12. A_ Philosophical Discussion. 
Chemical Knowledge to Professional Men.’ 
Melville Parker, Boston. 

13. A Forensic Disputation. ‘Is there any Ob- 
jection to a Man’s proposing himself for Public Ot- 
fice, and using Means to obtain it.” Chas. Mayo 


Ellis, Roxbury ; Francis Brown Hayes, South Ber- 


wick, Me. 

_-Busic, — 

. A Dissertation: “THE Geological Age of 

the World.” Caleb William Loring, Boston. 

15. A Forensic Disputation. 
favor the Progress of Truth ?” 

Lyons, N. Y.; Bela Farwell Jacobs, Cambridge. 

16. A Dissertation. ‘ Agitation as a Means of 
effecting Reforms.’ Atexander Calvin Washburn, | 
Boston. 

17. A Dehberative Discussion. ‘The Expedi- | 
ency of Religious Establishments under any Form of | 
Civil Government.’ Moses Davis, Barnard, Vt.; | 
Samuel Longfellow, Portlaml, Me. 

, 18. A Dissertation. ‘The Conflict of Duties.’ 
Charles Henry Brigham, Cambridge. 


19. An English Oration. *‘ A Modern Canon of | 
Criticism.’ Nathaniel Holmes Morrison, Peterbor- | 
ough, N. H. } 

20. An English Oration. ‘ Supposed Degeneracy | 
of the Age.” Edward Everett Hale, Boston. 

Music. 


An English Oration. ‘The Old Age of the Schol- | 
ar.’ Samuel Eliot, Boston. ; 
Candidates for the Degree of Master of Arts. 
1. An Oration in English. ‘No Good that is 
Possible, but shall one day be Real.’ Mr Robert ! 
Bartlett, Cambridge. 
2. A Valedictory Oration in Latin. 
Breck Craft, Boston. 


Mr Samuel | 


Commencement.—The exercises of Commence- 
ment, at the University of Cambridge, were perform- 
ed yesterday accorcing to the programme published 
in yesterday’s paper. ** * The performances 
were in general excellent, highly creditable to the 
talents of the young gentlemen who officiated, and 
to those who have taken a share in the course of in- 
struction, The subjects were discussed with an in- 
telligence, good sense, and ingenuity which well re- 
warded the attention of the hearer, without offending 
the taste with that which is either common place, or 
far tetched and extravagant. The style both of writ- 
ing and elocution was good—simple, unaffected, ap- 
propriate to the subjects and to the occasion, without 
tameness or bombast, without monotony, or excessive 
action, and excitement. * * * We believe it to 
have been the prevalent sentiment of the auditors 
that the Cellege has on no former public exhibition, 
given more satisfactory evidence of the success of 
the course of instruction there given, than on the 
present occasion. 

Sixty one young gentlemen were admitted to the 
degree of A. B. 

A> large number were admitted in course to the 
degrees of A. M. and M. D., and twenty-four to the 
decree of Bachelor of Laws. 

The Honorary degree of L. L. D. was conferred on 
the Hon Judge McLean, of the Supreme Court ot 
the United States, and on James Graham, ot Great 
Britain, author of the History of the United States. 

The Honorary degree of D D. was conferred on 
Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood of Boston; Rev. Orville 
Dewey of New York, and Rev. G. R. Noyes.—Ad 
vertiser, 


Earthquake at Martinique.—A letter from the 
United States Consul at St. Pierre, Augustt 2, 1839, 
states that on that morning, at twenty five minutes 
past two o’clock, the inhabitants were awakeaed by 
two very severe shocks of an earthquake, each of 
which lasted about forty seconds. A gentleman 
from Baltimore (says the Consul!) occupied the cham- 
ber with me ; we immediately rushed into the street, 
which we found alieady filled with men, women and 
children, flying in all directions, others on their 
knees, calling to God to preserve them. [t is imposi- 
ble to describe the sensations caused by such an 
occurrence ; houses rocking to and fro, tiles, small 
stones, and mortar, falling around, women and chil- 
dren screaming, and with the expectation of seeing 
the houses fall upon us, I assure you our situation is 
far from being enviable. Rumors have just reached 
us of several house having falling down at Fort 
Royal, of the truth of which there can be no doubt, 
as many houses were in a very precarious position, 
and the shock was of such force as to have thrown 
down those of more solidity. We have not heard of 
any deaths, but several persons were much hurt in 


Interesting Facts.—A writer in the O!d Colony 
Memorial says—The Rev. Levi Whitman, who has 
just deceased at Kingston, in his 9ist year, and the 
Hon. Martin Kinsley who lately died at Roxbury, 
in his 82d year, were beth members of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention who met in Boston in 1788 for 
adopting the Constitution of the United States. 
There are as we recollect only three survivors of 
that respectable body ; who are, the Hon. John 
Davis ot Boston, Judge of the District Court of the 
United States ; the Hon Abraham Holmes of Roch- 





bors such as his, his countrymen are doubly indebted, 
for the instruction which with the rest of the world 


When 


SN, ST 
iterary name, finds easy access to the press and 
wins glowing compliments at the hands of many of 
its conductors, If by nature and circumstances he is 
- impudent and affected, his chances of success even 
——— the college honors, wil! be the greater with 
this class of journalists. Of American authors living 
or dead, how many will be known after the lapse of 
® §eneration ? For the sake of the truly gifted and 
Breat, whose proper honors in their own day are di- 
luted among a nuinberless fraternity of scribblers, we 
are happy to believe that the category which reaches 
posterity will be reduced to a very small compass. 
€ are jealous as any contemporary can be of our 
country’s reputation infPelles-letires, as in other hon- 
orable and ameliorating prrsuits; but we must ex- 
press our conviction that it is materially injured, by 
' the puppyish pretensions of undisciplined and un- 
As we began this paragraph with 
r. Prescott, we may remark that to minds and Ja- 


ester ; and Capt. Edmund Lazell of Cummington, 
now in his 90th year. It is also remarkable that all 
these were born in the County of Plymouth— Whit- 
man and Lazell in East Bridgwater, Kinsley in 
Bridgewater, Davis in Plymouth, und Holmes in 
Rochester. 


Railroads.—The editor of the National Gazette, 
in an article on railroads, speaks of the superiority of 
the Engtish railroads, in their construction, over most 
of the American railroads, and of the preference giv- 
en both in England and on the continent, to the En- 
gines constructed in America, over those of Eng- 
Jand. 

Of the cars he speaks thus. 


__ We regret that we cannot say as much compar- 
itively in praise of American railroad cars. It is 
a Juxury to be in an English car of the first class. It 





approximate situation by no means desirable. 
have 
from such persons, and are sure always to see them 
in barbarous postures, regardless of the fact that a 
modest female would necessarily hear their lJan- 


is fitted up with all the neatness of a private car- 
riage, and each compartment, being entirely separ- 
ated from the others, is not larger than the body of a 
stage coach.—On many American railroads, we ad- 
mit that the cars are comfortable and beautiful, but 
on several of the great national thoroughfares they 
set ease and pleasure at defiance. Especially do 
we ob ject to that class of cars made for fifty passen- 
gers, with an uisle in the middle, and contracted 
seats on either side for two persons. The greatest 
fault of these omnium gatherum affairs is, that a 
certain order of gentlemen of the free and easy 
school so conduct themselves, that a lady finds her 
We | 


frequently heard lewd remarks and oaths 








guage and witness their actions. 
spectfully the attention of directors to this matter, 
who may imagine our objection applicable to the 
vehicles upon their railroads. 


We suggest re- | 
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MARRIAGES. ~ 














to Miss Mary Ripley, daughter of Moses Everett 
Esq. 


of the firm of Russell, Thomas & Co. to Miss Corne- 


Mary A. Langley. 





In this city,by Rev Mr Pierpout, Mr Francis Boyd 


q 
In this city, by Rev Mr Bartol, Mr Wm. Thomas, 


ia Jane, daughter of Benjamin Bangs, Esq. 
By Rev Mr Gray, Mr Sidney D. Willis to Miss 








formerly of Salem, to Miss M. Ellen Cleaves, daugh- 


t 


At Portsmouth, N. H. Mr Horton D. Walker, 


et of the Hon Sam’! C. 
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UHAMEL,. (A Du Monceau.) Traite des: 
Arbres Frutiers: Nouvelle edition, augmentee- 
d’an grand nombre de fruits, les ums echappees aux 
recherches de Duhamel, les autres obtenus ‘| 
des progres de Ia culture ; par A. Poiteau et P. Tur- 
Pin; Ouvr. orne de fig. impr. en couleur et retonch- 
es au pinceau sur les originaux peints d’apres na- 
ture par les auteurs -memes—6 vol. in folio, . papier 
nom de Jesus. Paris, 1885: 

Extrait du Rapport: fait a la classe dés sciences 
mathematiques et physiques de. l'Institut de France 
sur cette nouviele edition; par. M M.. Thouis et: 
Bose : * Le besoir: d’tine nouvelle édition:augmentee 
de toutes les varietes nouvelles se faisait vivement 
sentir, et on devait esperer, vu les progress de Ja- 
science et le perfectionnement des arts du dessin,. 
qu'elle serait superiewre a Ja premiere, Personne 
n’etait plas propre a-assurer le succes de l’enter- 
price que M My Poiteau et Turpin, puisquils: reun- 
issent a un haut degre-le talent.de decrire a cilni de 
peindre. Le premier. objet qui. frappe, .lorsqu’or: 


Pancienne, c’ést'que les figures en sont colorieces ; 
tout le monde sait que \a:couleur est'une des carac- 
teres les plus importants des varietes des fruits et 
qu'elle ne peut se decrire que tres impariaitement, 
La Grosseur, 1a ferme et la disposition des - boutons, . 
soit a dais, soit a fruit, etant d’une grand-importance: 
a connaitre, a l’epoque de la taille, MM: Poiteau et! 
Turpin n’ont point-manque de figurer un remeau 





pour les indixuer, ce que Duhamel 's’a amais fait, . 
etce qui est d’une grande merite aux yeux. des- 
cultivateurs, La-beaute du papier, le choix.des- 
caracteres, la-nettete de l’impression-du texte et dés- 
planches, font honneur aux soins que l’editeur prand 
de la pariie materielle de ’ouvrages Nous n’avons 
pas apercu commecela arrive quelqnefois, la-plus 
petit diflerence- entre la» premiere: et-la dersiere. 
Vivraison,* 


Extract from a»Letter of Robert Ménning, Esq. of 


Salem. 
Salem, August 12, 1888, 
Gentlemen—I have just finished ing over the- 
new edition of Duhamel, and so far as I amable to- 
judge, the executional the figures is in. the first style - 
and gives a faithful representation of the. Fruits de-- 
scribed. Taken altogether it {g ° most splendid 
work, invaluable to the student of Pomology or to 
persons having large collections of Fruits. My 
want of means only prevents my possessing the 
work. I hope at somtteiare day to-be able, through. 
your agency, to obtain acopys Yours, &c. 
ROBERT MANNING. 
This new edition of the great work of Duhamel, . 
has but recently been completed in Paris, where it. 
is published at about 3000 fr. The copy now: offer- 
ed for sale, is beautifully’ half tound-im: morocco, is- 


compare la nowvelle edilion des Apbres frutiers-a-=> 


* Greek and Roman | 


_11. A Philosophical Discussion. * Education, as ( Brown, 17, youngest son of Mr. Charles F. Brown 
aiming to develope all the Faculties equally, or ut 





* Does Proselytism 
John Clark Adams, | 


ALUABLE 
\ V works. 


At Baltimore, Mr Henry Withington to Miss Vir- 
ginia A. H. Waters, both of that place. 

At Liverpool, N. Y. 17th inst by Rev Mr Storer, 
Mr Neal M. D. Lathrop, printer, of Syracuse, to 


; . * War, Commerce, and Mis- | Miss Adeline FE. Kimball, of L. 
sionary Enterprises, as Means of Civilizing Barba- | 
’ Samuel Jennison, Worcester; John | 
Waldo Lincoln, Worcester; Wm. Edward Townsend, 


In Meatville Pa. on the 13th inst. Rev James Free- 
man Clarke of Louisville Ky. to Miss Anna, daugh- 
ter of H. J. Huidekoper Esq. 

In Paris, July 22, William Young Esq. youngest 
son of Rear Admiral Young, to Harriet Elizabeth, 
only child of A. S. Wellington Esq otf Charleston, 
8. C. editor of the Charleston Courier. 





DEATHS. 

In this city, Frederick William, 5 years. son of 
William F. and Frances A. Whitney. 

Mr Stephen Withington, 67. 

In Lexington, Aug. 20, Harriet Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Alfred A. and Harriet Maria Andrews 
of Boston, 3 years and 3 months, 

In Laneaster, Aug. 18, of consumption, Charles F. 


of this city, 
In Hartford, Mr. Ezekiel Huntley, 87, father of 
Mrs. Sigourney. 


| At Pe: land, 22 inst, Timothy Osgood Esq, formerly 
* Utility of | 
Henry ) 


} 


of Haverhill, Mass, 80. 

At Edenton, N, C. 19th inst, Mr. Judah Delano, 
editor of the Albemarle Sentinel, a native of Maine: 
He was long employed as a proof reader by Messrs 
Gales & Seaton, Washington. 

At Mobile, 11th inst, Hon. Henry Hitchcock, 
et of the Alabaina Lite and Trust company, 
48. 


By her death, the children and grand children, have 
been deprived of a kind and affectionate mother, 
her acquaintance and friends, of one who was al- 


ways ready to assist in sickness, and to relieve the 


distressed, and the Church of which was a member, 
a pattern of Christian fortitude and patience. Her 
memory will long be cherished in the hearts of the 
children and friends.— Communiated. 





HRISTIAN EXAMINER, for September—this 
day published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Contents. 
On Reading, 
Unitarian Controversies 
The writings of Henry More, D.D. 
Channing on War 
This number: commences a highly interesting work 
by the author of Letters from Palmyra, entitled, 
* Scenes in Judea.’ 
Subscriptions received at the publishers’, 134 
Washington street. aug 31 


ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL 





Farmer on Miracles 12mo 
do Demoniacs 12mo 
Price’s dissertations 8vo * 
Sir Isaac Newton on the Corruptions of Sciipture 
Hartley on Christianity 
Farmer on the Temptation 
Milton on the Trinity 
Haynes on the Attributes and Worship of God 
Acton’s Lectures on the Dignity, Office and Worship 
of Jesus Christ 
Carpenter’s Reply to Bishop Magee 
do Harmony of the Gospels 
Cappe’s Life of Christ 
Yates’ Vindication of Unitarianism 8vo 
Wakefield's Evidences of Christianity Svo 
Essay on the Proem of John’s Gospel 8vo 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


a3l 





echism of Natural Theology, by I. Nichols, D. 
D., Pastor of the First Church in Portland 
‘ Every house is builded by some man; but he 
that built all things is God.’ 
8d edition, with addifions and improvements, this 
day published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
aug 31 


| 7 EMOIR OF MRS. HEMANS.—Memoir of 
LVA the Life and Writings of Mrs Hemans, by her 
sister Mrs Hughes. One vol 12mo. 

Just published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. a 31 

ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. a 
PELLING.—Emersons National Spelling Book, 
and Introduction to do. 

REA DING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do.; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. 

ARITH METIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 3, and Key ; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and 
Key. 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY .--Parley’s Book of the United States; 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book ; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel to do; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern, 

GEOGRAPHY.—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal rita, on oe Wood - 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy ; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher ; 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY.— Holbrook’s Easy lessons; Grund’: 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

W RITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. ‘ 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Waish’s Book-keeping ; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTION ARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary ; Johnson’s and Walker’s im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, Schoo! Committees, &e., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 

School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 











Wate eee ete Curtis, 
7 Widow ot the late Major amuel Carte or Boston) 
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in every respect perfect and is offered for $450) 
There is but one other copy in the United States. 
Imported and for sale by. C.C. LITTLE & Ji 
) BROWN, 112 Washington Street. aug 81. 
ERDER’S HEBREW POETRY.--The Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry, by J. G. Herder, translated: 
frém the German by James Marshi, 2°vols 12mo- 
A few copies only for sale by sale by JAMES 
| MUNROE & CO. a 31 


OOKS FOR YOUNG LADIES.—WEEKS,,. 
JORDAN & CO. have for sale, among the 
| large assortment of miscellaneous Books,—Mrs. 
| Farrar’s Young Lady’s Friend, Miss Sedgwick’s 
| Means and Ends, Mrs Sigourney’s Letters to Young 
; Ladies, Newcomb’s Young Lady’s Guide, Whitman’s- 
Young Lady’s Aid, My Daughter’s Manual, Young 
Lady’s Gift, Young Lady’s Own Book, Phillip’s 
Lydia’s, Martha’s, and Mary’s, Young Eady’s Book 
of Poetry, Spregue’s Letters to Yeung. People, Miss- 
Jewsbury’s Letters to accomplished Young. Ladies,. 
etc. aug 24’ 
OOKS FOR YO ! . $ ; 
WEEKS, JORD&N §& CO, -have tor sale, Wins- 
low’s Young Man’s Aid—Whitman’s. Yoang Mnn’s 
Assistant--Alcott’s Young Man’s Guide—My Son’s: 
Manual—My Son’s Book— Muzzey’s Young Man’s 
Friend— Young Man’s Own Book—Book of Polite- 
ness--American Gentleman-- Young. Gentleman’s. 











' Closet Library--- Abbott’s Young Christien, §c.---. 


Todd's Student’s Manual--- Advice to.a Young Gen- 
tleman--- Good Lite---Victim of Gaming etc. etc: 
Also, all the poputar Histories, Biograpliies; etc. 
List No. 8 contains Books for Young Ladies---No 
2, Books for Methers, etc. 121 Wa:hington Street. 
august 31 


OR THE YOUNG—LIST No. «— 
: N & CO. publish and have 


for sale, all the most approved Books for the Young, 
among which are, 

Rollo at Play, at Work, School, Vacation, Learn- 
ing to Read, and Talk, by Jacob Abbot; Charles 
Hartland, by Dr Alcott; Uncle’s Tales about Ship- 
wrecks, Little Dove, by Krummacher, Alnomuc, 
Old Ironsides, Howitt’s Natural History, Tales ia 
Verse and Prose, Social Amusements, Holiday Sto- 
ries, Book of the Months, Parley’s Books, Willy’s 
Rambles, Birthday Gift, Mrs Fellen’s Nursery 
Songs, Barbauld’s Lessons, Lambert Lilly’s Books, 
Teacher’s Present, Pictures and Stories by a Lady ; 
Visit to the Country, Stories and Rhymes, Well 
Spent Hour, Warning by Mrs Follen, Happy days, 
Lily of the Valley, Drooping Lily, Grace, Harriet, 
Boy and Birds, Rose and her Lamb, Rich Poor 
Man, Todd’s Lectures, Riches Without Wings, 
Truth made Simple by Todd, &e. &e. 

In Press, Kollo’s Museum, Rollo’s Experiments, 
and sevreal new books fer the Young. aug 31 

PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL. 
ou parents, who wish to give their children 
a thoreugh English Education, where they may 
escape the evils incident to city schools,.are respect- 
fully informed that Mr €. A COMMENGS will teke 
a few more pupils into his private boarding Acade- 
my at Quincey, Mass, if early application be made. 

Refer to Rev. Messrs Whitney and Lunt, pastore 
of the Unitarian Church Quincy. 

TermMs.—Board and Tuition $25. 00. per quarter. 
june 8 eop6mo 
ANNHE MISSES GROVES’ boarding and day 
school for young ladies, will re-open on Sept. 
3t . august I7 











3d. 








YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Reter te Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles 
Everett, A. Rice, Frustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second 
Monday of September, and consists of four quarters, 
of eleven weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiv- 
ing divide the first and second quarters unequelly. 

The first three Vaeations are one week each; the 
fourth, five weeks. 


Board &c. for a year, _ 150 Always 
sa nad Winter or Spring, 50 in 
one quarter, ) Summer or Fall, 45 )advnce. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical de- 
partment, $6, $12, and $15 a quarter; or $20, $46 
and $55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 3 

Drawing taught to all the School without addition- 
al charge. i 

Any one branch other than Music, $16 a quarter. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern 
Languages, and other branches, according to the 
wants of the school, are employed ; and competent 
Young Ladies assist in various branches. 

Miss Young, teacher of Music, and two assistant 
teachers, reside in the family of the Prineipal. 

A vew house has just been completed, made ex- 
pressly for the accommodation af about 20 pupils. 

A tew vacancies will be made in the family at the 

ear, 
cosas 8 Hs D. Macx, Principal. 

Cambridge, Aug. 10h, 1838. . n 24 

; ELLS.— Warranted of as fine tone 

gh pe gn in this country, for sale by the sub- 
scribers at twenty four cents per Ib.—Old Bells re- 
cast at short pecan pee by mail or otherwise 

i rompt attention. 
ai a a PHE RY N. HOOPER & CO. 

24 Commercial 8t., Boston. 





jy 20 islaw6mo 
~~ REMOVAL. 


F. NEWHALL has removed to the spacious 
e rooms No. 141 Washington street, nearly op- 
posite the Old South Church, and has just added te 
to his stock a large and — assortment of new 
SHAWLS, plain and figured Silks, rich Chalies, 
Mouseline de Laines, — Veils, and other desir- 
icles, of the best styles. 
one ackaedl will find at this establishment the 
largest and best assortment of Seasonable 2 in 
the city, at the very lowest prices, by wholesale er 
retail—for cash only. satt 
jy 20 77 mi 
M 
T HASTINGS | ‘“ bo iol State ey have 
. constantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring 
strained Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. 
Oil cannisters of various sizes. . 
Oil sent to any part “ry city, free of expense. 
8 


jan 13 
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CHRISTIAN 
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ta ‘Satan tears at me, but T would hold fast. 
MISCELLANEOUS. Help—help, he drags me down? It was a 


scene of horrible agony and despair; and, 
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From the Knickerbocker. 


THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


How peacefully they rest, 
Cross folded there 
Upon his littie breast, 
Those tiny hands, that ne’er were still before, 
But ever sported with its mother’s hair, 
Or the plain cross that on her breast she wore ° 
Her heart no more will beat, 
Te feel the touch of that soft palin ; 
That ever seemed a new surprise, 
Sending glad thoughts up to her eyes, 
To bless him with their holy calm ; 
Sweet thoughts, that left her eyes as sweet. 
How quiet are the hands 
That wove those pleasant bands ! 
But that they do not rise and sink, 
With his calm breathing, I should thiak 
That he were dropped asleep 5 
Alas! too deep, too deep! 
Is this his slumber! 
Time scarce can number 
The years ere he will wake again ; 
Oh may we sec his eyelids open then ° 


a - 





7. . 
He did but float a little way 


Adown the stream of time, 
With dreamy eyes, watching the ripples play, 


*s Di when it was at its height, one of the preachers 
nlp af tay came in, and raising his voice high above 2 

I was informed that a camp mosting was to | tumult, peony se heen ae Gear “telo 

wr 

be held about seven miles from Cincinnati, and, pen ater “a oe pepe Pues 
anxious to verify the accounts I had heard of } re nee young men, whose faces were cover- 
them, availed myself of this opportunity of de- | ° eee Te che appeated to Sh aA 0 8 
ciding for myself. We proceeded one Reape br ae Shrenzy ; and potting his hands upon 

il the high road, and then diverged Dy & | dE Sal 
ose on aime aed a seco | NM A" ar pan the err eae 
hill, crowned with splendid forest trees without | «clings. Grorne, cjeculations, broken sobs, 
underwood ; the trees being sufficiently apart | ‘notions, and convulsions succeeded ; 


| frantic ; 
to admit - wagons ae sneha some fe}l on their backs with their eyes closed 
in every direction, 


; z 4 : a 
r Page? r waving their hands with a slow motion, and. 
tree ccna ery ars sae gers j crying out ‘ At : glory Be ng’ Sa hom 
apie : ee _\the spot, and hastened a . 
ee threbrsptae ~ a — = war for the sight was too painfal, too melancholy. 
ie pees of oe amas a efit planks, laid Its sincerity could not be doubted, but it was 
edn gga 4 t At one | the effect of over-excitement, not of sober rea- 
about a foot from the ground, as seats. Coald wack Violen OF Welteae have 


: : | soning. 
d, but not close to the cabins, was a raised | 5 "sw ie td 
aad, which served as a pulpit for the preach- | been produced, had each party retired to co 


. | mune alone ?-—Most surely not, It was a fe- 
ere, one o: them praying, yee we "? — | ver created by collision and contact, of the 
ate Set. Gye SeMad NG AS. AES = | same nature, as thet which stimulates a mob to 
was ingress to the area by the four corners; | 


the whole of which was shaded by vast forest | deeds of blood and horror. 
trees, which ran up to the height ‘of fifty or 
sixty fect without throwing out a branch ; and 
to the trunks of these trees were fixed lamps 
in every direction, for the continuance of ser- 








ACCOUNT OF A CARNATION VIEWED 
THROUGH A MICROSCOPE. 





REGISTER. 
Re eo ERE FAR 





CIVILIZED AND SAVAGE. 


We'd thank any body to define these two 
terms, and tell exactly what makes a savage 
and what a civilized personage, Among sava- 
ges every man is regarded as honest ;—in 
civilized society we are taught to regard all as 
rogues, Among savages, if a family leave 
their wigwam to visita neighbor, they puta 
stick against the door on the outside, to show 
the passers-by they are absent; in civilized 
society, bars and bolts, and locks are hardly 
a sufficient security. Savages manage their 
matters without prisons—-civilization fills the 
country with them, Savages ornament their 
noses “with jewels—civilized men hang therm 
around their necks, or let them dangle in front, 
while the ladies suspend them gracefully from 
their ears and waists. Savages dress their 
hair with feathers—civilized ladies and military 
charecters do their hats.—-Savages paint their 
faces—it would be ungallant to say ladies in 
civilized society do such a ridiculous thing— 
but we have seen their beauty run off their 
sweet countenances in such streaks, in a very 
warm gathering, that we strongly suspected it. 
Savages expend much needlework and Jabor in 
beautifying their moccasins——civilized men and 
women do the same to their vesture. Savage 
females are rematkably fond of beads and 
shells ; ‘did you ever see the like’ among 
those who are civilized ? 

Which then deserve to be considered bar- 


TE ET TET 
| Bargains in Fashionable Broadcloths, Cassimeres, 


eiving and constantly supplied |. 
Ww" ond ome ; uae” ' Exclusion, by William E. Channing, D. D 
Purchasers generally, a very complete assortment of 
Foreign and Domestic Woollen Goods, consisting of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Ladies’ Habit and Pelisse 
Cloths, &e, 








And listening their fairy chime ; 
His slender sail 
Ne’er felt the gale ; 
He did but float a little way, 
And putting to the shore, 
While yet "twas early day, 
Went calmly on his way, 
To dwell with us no more: 
No jarring did he feel, 
No grating on his vessel’s keel ; 
A strip of silver sand 
Mingled the waters with the land, 
Where he was seen no more : 
Oh stern word, never more ! 


Full short his journey was ; no dust 
Of earth unto his sandals clave ; 
The weary weight that old men must, 
He bore not to the grave ; 
He seemed a cherub who had lost his way, 
And wandering hither ; so his stay 
With us was short, and *twas most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet, 
Te stand before his God. 


A DAY DREAM. 
BY 8. T. COLERIDGE. 
My eyes make pictures, when they re shut :— 
I see a fountain, large and fair, 
A willow and a ruin’d hut, 
And thee, and me, and Mary there, 
O Mary! make thy gentle lap our pillow, 


Bend o’er us, like a bower, my beautiful green wil- 


low. 


A wild-rese roofs the ruin’d shed, 
And that and summer well agree ; 
And lo! where Mary leans her head, 
Two dear names carved upon the tree ' 
And Mary’s tears, they are not tears of sorrow - 


Our sister and our friend will both be here to-morrow. 


*Twas day ! But now few, large, and bright, 
The stars are round the crescent moon! 
And now it is a dark warm night, 
The balmiest of the month of June! 


A glow-worm fallen, and on the marge, remounting | boiling, chickens roasting, hams seething; in-| prijjiant above description, and almost too great | 
Shines, and in its shadow shines, fit stars for our| deed there appeared to be no want of creature | ¢- admiration. 


sweet fountain, 


O ever be thou blest ! 
For dearly, Azra! love I thee! 

This b:ooding warmth across my breast, 
This death of tranquil bliss—ah me! 


Fount, tree and shed are gone, I know not whither, | 


Butin one quiet room we three are still together, 


The shadows dance upon the wall, 
By the still dancing fire-flames made ; 
And now they slumber, moveless all! 
And now they melt to one deep shade! 
But not from me shall this mild darkness steal thee 


1 dream thee with mine eyes, and at my heart I feel 


thee! 


Thine eyelash on my cheek doth play— 
Tis Mary’s hand upon my brow! 
But let me check this tender lay, 
Which none may hear bnt she and thou! 
Like the still hive at quiet midnight humming, 
Murmur it to yourselves, ye two beloved women ! 


POWER OF THE ALMIGHTY. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


God of the chainless winds, that wildly wreck 
The moaning forest, and the ancient oak 
Rend like a sapling spray, or sweep the sand 
O’er the lost caravan—that trod, with pride 
Ot tinkling bells, and camels’ arching necks, 
The burning desert—a dense host at morn ; 
At eve, a bubble on the trackless waste. 
God of the winds " canst thou not rule the heart, 
And gather back its passions, whea thou wilt, 
Bidding them, ‘Peace, be still.’ 
God of the waves, 

That toss and mock the mightiest argosy, 
As the gay zephyr frets the thistle-down, 
Until the sternest leader’s heart doth melt 
Because of trouble ; thou who call’st them back 
From their rough challenge to the muffled sky, 
And bid’st them harmless kiss an infant’s feet, 
That seeketh silver shells, canst thou not curb 
The tumult ef the nations--the hot wrath 
Of warring kings-- who like the babe must die, 
Vaunting this day in armor, and the next, 
Unshrouded, slumbering on the battle field ! 
God of the unfathom’d, unresisted deep, 
We trust in Thee, and know in whom we trust. 

God of the solemn stars, that tread so true 
The path by Thee appointed, every ene 
From the slight asteroid, to the far orb 
That lists the watch-word, or the music march 
Of neighboring planets round their monarch suns 
Circling in glorious order, lead our souls, 
From system unto system, up to Thee ; 
That when unbodied, from this lower werld 
Trembling they launch, they may not lose the clue 
That guides from sun to stn, thro’ boundless space, 
The stranger-atom, to a home with Thee. 


TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow you will live, you always cry. 

In what tar country doth this morrow lie, 

That ’tis so mighty long ere it arrive ? 

Beyond the Indies doth this morrow live ? 

Tis so tar fetched, this morrow, that I fear 

*T will be both very old and very dear. 

To morrow will I live, the fool does say, 

To day itselt’s too late, the wise lived yesterday. 
Cowley. 


| be designated as the church, were hundreds of 


vice by night. Outside the area, which may | 


| 
. . } 
tents pitched in every quarter, their snowy | 
whiteness contrasting beautifully with the deep 


| From an elegant bouquet, I selected a carna- 
tion, the fragrance of which led me to enjoy it 


frequently and near. ‘The sense of smelling 
was not the only one affected on these occa- 
sions; while that was satiated with the power- 


barians ? For after a close investigation of 
the matter—-saving in one or two particulars, 
where the savage has the decided preference— 
the whole difference appears to be in matters 
of taste, But if we condema the taste of the 


; 
| 
~] 
) 














| verdure and gloom of the forest. These were) ¢) sweet, the ear was constantly attracted by 
the temporary habitations of those who had}, .om and agreeable murmuring sound. It 
come many miles to attend the meeting, andj... easy to know that some animal within 
who remained there from the commencement) 4, covert must be the musician, and that 
until it concluded—usually a period of from | ih6 noise must come from some little creature 
ten to twelve days, but often much longer. | . ig to produce it, I instantly distended the 
The tents were furnished with every article ‘lower part of the flower, and placing it in full 
necessary for cooking ; mattresses to sleep up. | light, could discover troops of little insects | 
on &c.; some of them even had bedsteads and | friskine with wild jollity among the narrow 

chests of drawers, which had been brought in | pedestals that supported its leaves, and the | 
the wagons, in which the people in this coun- | little threads that occupied its centre, | 
try usually travel. Ata farther distance were} Wet a fragrant world for their habitation; | 
all the wagons and other vehicles which had | what a perfect security from all annoyance in 
| conveyed the people to the meeting, pigred to dusky husk that surrounded the scene of 


hundreds of horses were tethered under the | action. Adapting a microscope to osha ie' et 


, trees, and plentifully provided with forage. | one view the whole base of the flower, { gave 
Such were the general outlines of a most inter-| 1 .ei¢ an opportunity of contemplating what | 
; j | 
aomes and monstites ees : they were about, and this for many days togeth- | 
Where, iedeed, could 20 egetoont ne rc jer, without giving them the least disturbance. | 
ple to the Lord de fsiens 00 00 ts. lofty hill, | Thus I could discover their economy, their) 
crowned as it was with such majestic verdure. | passions; art had given what natore seemed 
Compared with these giants of the forest, the | 9 have denied to the objects of contempla- 
| cabins and tents of the multitade appeared as) |; 
insignificant and contemptible as almost would | The base of the flower extended itself, un- 
—— himself in the presence of the Deity. Ma-| der its influence, to a vast plain; the slender 
| By generations of men must have been mowed | stems of the leaves became trunks of so many 
+ down before the arrival of these enormous | stately cedars; the threads in the middle 
trees to their present atate of maturity ; and at | seemed columns of a massy stracture, support- 
the time they sent forth their first shoots, prob- | ;., at the top their several ornaments ; and thé 
ably there were not on the whole of this con- |narrow spaces between, were enlarged into 
Chath, "Soe ee: a? ee as many | walks, parterres and terraces. On the polished | 
| white men as are now assembled on this field. | } ttoms of these, brighter than Parian marble, | 


I walked about for some time surveying the | . sired in pairs, alone, or in larger companies, | 
panorama, when | returned to the area, and/,), winged inhabitants; these, 
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from little | 
| took my seat upon a bench, In one quarter dusky flies, for such only the naked eye would | 


have shown them, were then raised to glorious | 
glittering animals, stained with purple, and 
with a glossy gold that would have made all 


the labors of the loom contemptible ip_the 
comparison. I could at leisure as they walked 


together, adinire their elegant limbs, their vel- | 
vet shoulders, and their silken wings; their | 
backs vieing with the empyrean in its blue; 
‘their eyes out glittering the little plains, and 


the colored population had collected them- 
| selves; their tents appeared to be better fur- 
) nished and better supplied with comforts than 


| most of those belonging to the whites. I put 
my head into one of tne téents,and discovered 


a sable damsel lying on a bed, and singing 
hymns in a loud voice. The major portion of 
| those not in the area were cooking the dinners. 
| Fires were burning in every direction: pots 


comforts. 
/ But the trumpet sounded, as in days of yore, 
| as a signal that the service was about to recom- 
mence, and I went into the area and took my 
seat. One of the preachers rose and gave out 
a hymn which was sung by the congregation, 
amounting to about seven or eight hundred. 
After the singing of the hymn was concluded, 
he commenced an extempore sermon; it was 


of the mildest tone, and divested of its bitter- 
| ness of denunciation, as indeed is generally the 


| case with Methodism in America. I heard 


sect, or which could be considered objectiona- 
*ble by the most orthodox, and I began to doubt 


me did really take place at these meetings. 


| ‘ ° : 
ners, being first informed that the service 


would recommence at two o’clock, at the sound 
of the trumpet. In front of the pulpit there 


which I was told was the Anzious Seat, and on 


consciences, or the discourse of the preacher; 
but, although there were several sitting on it, 
I did not perceive any emotion on the part of 
the occupants: they were attentive, nothing 
more, 

When I first examined the area, I saw a ve- 
ry large tent at one corner of it, probably fifty 
feet long, by twenty wide. It was open at the 
end, and, being full of straw, I concluded it 
was used asa sleeping place for those who 
had not provided themselves with separate ac- 
commodation, About an hour after the service 
was over, perceiving many people directing 
their steps towards it, 1 followed them. On 
one side of the tent were about twenty females, 
mostly young, squatted down on the straw; 
; on the othera few men; in the centre was a 
| long form, against which were some other men 
‘ 
| 


A CL AL —_---—---- 


kneeling, with their faces covered with their 
hands, as if occupied in prayer. Gradually the 
numbers increased, girl after girl dropped 
down upon the straw on one side, and men on 
the other. At last an elderly man gave out a 
; hymn, which was sung with peculiar energy ; 
; then another knelt down in the centre, and 
| commenced a prayer, shutting his eyes, (as | 
| observed most clergymen in the United States 
| do when they pray) and raising his hands 
above his head; then another burst ovt into 
prayer, and another followed him: then their 

voices became all confused together; and then 
| were heard the more silvery tones of woman’s 

supplication. As the din increased, so did 
their enthusiasm; handkerchiefs were raised 
to bright eyes, and sobs were intermingled 
with prayers and ejaculations. It had become 
a scene of Babel; more than twenty ‘men and 
women were crying out at the highest pitch of 
their voices, and trying apparently to be heard 
above the others. Every minute the excite- 
} ment increased ; some wrung their hands and 
F called for mercy; some tore their hair; boys 
laid down, crying bitterly, with their heads bu- 
A ries in the straw; there was sobbing almost to 
suffocation, and hysterics, and deep agony, 
One young man clung to the form, erying : 





good, sound doctrine, and, although Methodism, | 


nothing which could be offensive to any other | 


whether such scenes as had been described to! 


| A prayer followed, and after about two hours, | 
| the congregation were dismissed to their din- ) 


was a space railed off, and strewed with straw, | 


which sat those who were touched by their | 





I could observe them here singling out their 
| favorite females—courting them with the mu- | 
}sic of their buzzing wings, with little songs, 
'formed for their little organs, leading them | 
‘from walk to walk among the perfumed shades | 
}—and pointing out to their taste the drop of 
‘liquid nectar just bursting from some vein 
within the living trunk. Here were the per- 
,fumed groves, the more than myrtle shades of | 
the poet’s fancy, realized. Here the happy | 
| lovers spent their days in joyous dalliance, or, | 

in the triumph of their little hearts, skipped | 
| after one another from stem to stern among the 








| painted trees, or winged their short flight to) 
' the close shadow of some broader leaf, to rev- 
el undisturbed in the heights of all felicity.— 
Fawceet, 








} 
THE TENNESSEE MOTHER. 

Some few years ago a young man left his | 
home in Tennessee with a horse drover, for 
the purpose of assisting in driving a lot of hor- 
ses into the Georgia market. The Tennesse 
an, meeting with a sale for all his horses, and} 
not wishing to retain one to carry the young 
man home, advised him to remain in Georgia, 
and seek employment as a laborer on one of 
oor rail roads, stating that it was a profitable 
business, by pursuing which, he could not fail 
to make money, 

Naturally a simpleton, the young man fol- 
| lowed the advice of the individual who should 
have protected him, arid who had enticed him } 
from his bome, and sought employment on the 
Monroe rail road. Here he was most unfortu- 
nately thrown into bad company, and was 
induced to forge an order, amounting to about; 
forty dollars, on astore for goods. The for- { 
gery discovered, he was indicted, tried, convic- : 
ted, and sentenced to the penitentiary for five : 
years. 

His mother, an old lady of sixty years, 
residing 450 miles from Milledgeville, hearing 
of the unfortunate condition in which her son 
was placed, and knowing the imbecility of his 
mind, with all a mother’s affection, determined 
to proceed at once to this place, and to make, 
his true situation known to the proper authori-' 
ties, But alas! how was a poor and lonely, 
woman, without money or friends, having no 
conveyance of her own, to get to Milledgeville : 
With a resolution truly heroic, this old lady , 
determined to travel on foot the whole distance, - 
and, accompanied by a sister ten years young. .. 
er than herse!f, she actually started, and over, 
mountain, stream, and vallev, she walked the 
extraordinary distance of four hundred and fifty | 
miles, to petitionfihe Governor to pardon her. 
unfortunate son, ‘ 

An investigation of the case induced the‘ 
Governor to extend to the unfortunate youth a} 
remission of his sentence, and we had the 
melancholy pleasure of seeing the old Jady and 
her sister, together with the son, slowly wend- 
ing their way back to their home in Tennessee. 
What will not a mother’s affections accom- 
plish? The drover who enticed him from 
home, and left him to suffer in a land of stran- 
gers, knowing his imbecility, should supply his 
place in the penitentiary.—Milledgeville Jour- 
nal. 

















savage, he has an equal right to condemn our 
own; and there we are again reduced to an 
equality, We have learned to read, and sava- 
ges have not; but we delight more in reading 
things that tend neither to make us wise, nor 
improve our morals, than in those which do— 
and where are we the better? The fault 
however, is not in civilization—but in the 
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and Ladies’ Cloths, 

AT JOHN H, PRAY’S 
VARIETY CLOTH STORE, 
No. 48, Washington Street, Boston, 

8 doors North of the Post Office. 


with, and offers his Friends, Customers and 


&c. Among which are superlative 
wool-dyed black, blue and colored French and Ger- 
man Broadcloths, English do. super and fine, of eve- 
ry fashionable color and mixture. Double and single 
milled black, bluc, fancy colored and mixed Cassi- 
meres, of English, French and German manufacture. 
American Broadcloths and Cassimeres, of the best 
qualities and most permanent and fashionable dies. 
Ladies Broadecloths, of delicate texture and beautiful 
colors, Queen’s Habit and Pelisse Cloths. 

For Surtouts and Over Coats.—Double milled 
German and London Broadcloths, Kerseys, Lion 
Skin Coatings, Pilot and Beaver Cloths. 

Flannels of English and American Manufacture, 
warranted not to shrink in washing. 

Cashmere and Lama Cloths, Erminettes, Camble- 
teens, French Bombazines, Gambroons, Merinos, 
Lastings, Drillings, Jeans, &c. &§c. 

Linens and Cottons, bleached and unbleached. 
Vestings, comprising figured and plain Velvet, 
Silk and Satin. Valentia, Marseilles and Silk and 
Worsted Do. of the latest fashions. 

Trimmings for Coats, Pants and Vests, viz. But- 
tons, all sorts, Silk, Twist, Thread, Canvass, Pad- 
ding, Brown Linen, Cambrics, Silk Serge, &e. 

Also a general assortment of goods adapted to the 
seasons selected caretnily with reference to strength 
of fabric and beauty of colors and finish, which Pur- 
chasers are respectfully invited to call and examine, 
and are assured that they will be sold at wholesale | 
or retail at the very lowest prices. m 23 


ROF. SILLIMAN’S Edition of Dr Mantell’s 

Wonders ot Geology.--The Wonders of Geology 
or a Familiar Exposition of Geological Phenomena 
by G. Mantell Esq., L. L. D., F. R, S:, F.GS., 
§c , author of ‘ The Geology of Sussex,’ ‘ The Fos- 
sils of Tilgate Forest” &c. The third edition. 

This edition is much enlarged and improved, and 
illusteated by ten Lithographs, and nearly one hun- 
dred additional Engravings, with colored plates and 
sections, and with introductory remarks by Profes- 
sor Silliman of Yale College—being one of the 
works on Geology adopted in that institution. 

From the London Times, April 20. 

‘ For the proficient in this science, Dr Mantell’s 

work provides an accurate and complete hand book ; 














want of it: in our own semi-savage love of 
frippery add nonsense ; in our ungoverned ap- 
petite and uncultivated morals. 





Cunning of the Insane—Occasionally it is almost 
impossible to ascertain whether a person is mad, 
owing to the cunning of the insane. ‘I well re- 
member,’ says Lord Erskine, ‘ that I examined, for 
the greater part of a day, an unfortunate gentleman, 


and for the general reader, the style of the book is 
so agreeable, the explanations so clear, and above 
al! the subject so extraordinarily interesting, that 
we can not do him a greater service than most cor- 
dialy to recommend him to purchase and read it.” | 
Just received and for sale to the trade, or at retail, | 
by C. C. LITTLE & JAS BROWN, 112, Washing- 
ton Street. august 24. 


EW BOOK, by Professor Longfellow.—Hype- 
1 rion, a Romance, by the author of ‘ Outre- Mer,’ 














who had indicted a most affectionate brother, togeth- 


er with the keeper of a mad house at Hoxton, for | 


having imprisoned hi:n asa lunatic ; while, according 
to his evidence, he wasin his perfect senses. I was, 
unfortunately, not instructed in what his lunacy 
consisted, although my instructions left me no doubt 
of the fact ; but not having the clue, he completely 
foiled me in every attempt to expose his infirmity. 
You may believe that [I left unemployed no means 

which experience dictated ; but without the smal- 
est effect. The day was wasted; and the prosecu- 

tor, by the most affecting history of unmerited suf- 
fering, appeared to the judges and jury, and toa hu- 
mane “English audience, as the victim of a most 
wanton and barbarous oppression. At last, Dr Sims 
who had been prevented by business from an earli- 
er attendance, came into court. From him I soon 
learned that the very man whom I had been above 
an hour examining, with every possible effort which 
eounsel are so much in the habit of exerting, be- 
lieved himself to be the Lord and Savior of mankind 
—not merely at the time of his confinement, but 
during the whole time that he had been triumph- 
ing overevery attempt to surprise him in the con- 
cealment ot his disease. I then affected to lament 
the indecency of my ignorant examination, when 


he expressed his forgiveness. and «aid. with the ut- 
most gravity and emphasis, in the face of the whol e 


Court, ‘ I am the Christ,’ and so the cause ended.’ 





Schiller’s Monument.—The inauguration of the 
monument of Schiller, at Sutgardt, took place on the 
6th of May with great pomp. In the morning, a 
procession of five thousand persons entered the 
square. The great officers of State, the meinbers of 
the two Chambers, the Foreign Ministers and other 
high personages, were stationed in a gallery erected 
for the purpose, with Charles and Ernest Schiller, 
the sons of the poet, and M. De Gleichen, his son 
in law, in front. A deputation from the school in 
which Schiller received his education attended, and 
with it some of his old school-fellows, and even one 


of his tutors, Co'onel Rosch, now ninety-six years | 


ofage. The statue was uncovered amidst the en- 
thusiastic acelamations of all the spectators. The 
house in which Schiller lived when surgeon of a re- 
giment, was decorated with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, and all the principal buildings of the town were 
adorned with flags. 





Confessions of a Beggar Boy. New way to raise 
the Wind.—My father then went into a grog-shop 
hard by, telling me I must get him some money some 
way or other. It was late, and as I thought, too 
much trouble to beg what he wanted. I was there- 
fore exceedingly put to it for some successtul expe- 
dient. At length a happy thought struck me, and 1 
went into a drug store in Market street, a few doors 
east of Howard, and called for six cents worth of 
cream of tartar. It was soon weighed out and hand- 
ep tome, Just at that moment a person came in 
and soon after three more. The young man in the 
store was of course soon busily engaged in serving 
them. I stood still at the counter, with my little 
package in my hand, waiting with seeming great 
patience. After all were gone, 1 remained stand- 
ing there, and at last the clerk asked me if I want- 
ed anything else. * Nosir,’ said 1,‘ 1 am ouly 
waiting for my change.’ ‘Your change, oh! what 
did you give me? ‘A half dollar, sir.’ He looked 
at me for some moments, and then said,‘ Are you 
right sure?” * Oh yes sir,’ with apparent ingenuous- 
ness, ‘ I gave you a half dollar just as that girl came 


- in for the castor oil, and you put it in the drawer, 


and forgot to give me the change.’ ‘ Well, I am 
sure I forgot all about it, but I suppose it is right,’ 
said he as he gave me forty-four cents change, I 
walked quietly out of the shop, but as soon as I was 
round the corner, I threw the cream of tartar into 
the gutter, and ran off as fast as I could, to join my 
father. He was of course delighted with the large 
supply I had raised, and when! informed him of 
the trick to which I had resorted, he patted me on 
the head, and said 1 was asad one: and then laid 
himself back to enjoy a hearty laugh at the joke. 
‘ Money is too scarce now, Charley,’ said he, ¢ to af- 
ford to buy anything to eat with it. You can easily 
getenough cold victuals. So do you go out and 
get something for us to eat, and we will go home 
and take our supper. We will take a bottle of gin 
‘along and some beer, and fare sumptuously. 





Discharging Clouds.—Mr. Arago, has proposed a 
plan for discharging clouds, im cases of storms, of the 
electric fluid which they contain, ard thus peevent- 
ing the frequent occurrence of hail storms, which, 
as is well knewn, are generally produced by two 
turents of clouds, charged with positive and negative 
tip crossing each other. It consists in an 
mprovement upon Franklia’s experiment of the kite, 
with which he obtained an electric spark from a 

loud, and afterwards Dr. .Romas, of Neras, and 
essrs Lining and Charles of the United States,pro- 
uced electric flashes three and four feet in length. 
Ir Arago reccommends that a small balloon proper- 
y secured, armed with metallic points, and commu- 
cating with the ground by a rope covered with 
etallic wire, tike a sharp string, should be kept 
rmanently floating in the air at a considerable 
ight over the spot which it is wished to preserve 
om the effects of lightning or hail ; and he expects 
that by such an apparatus as this a cloud might have 
its electric contents entirely drawn off without any 
mage being caused, or that at least the intensity of 
ajhail storm woul be greatly diminished. The ex- 
riment is so simple that it is well] worthy of a tri- 
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MERICAN ANNUAL REGISTER-—One 
copy of the American Annual Urs in five 


vols 8vo, half russia. For sale by JAMES é 
ROE § CO. 134 Washington st. . aes y 














2 vols. 
Just received b 
CHAS.C. LITTLE & TAS. BROWN, 


, a2d 112, Washington street. 


ISTORY OF PALESTINE—New and beauti- 
ful edition. The Pictorial History of Pales- 
| tine is now publishing monthly, to be completed in 
16 Nos. and will make when completed the most 
authentic as well as the most beautiful work on that 
| interesting portion of the world that has ever been 
| published. Specimen numbers may be seen at 
|, JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington Street 
where subscriptions are received august 24 


|’) HE SCHOOL FRIEND.—-Or Lessons in 
prose and verse ; for the use of Schools, by the 








tT: ITARIAN TRACTS.—No. 120. ‘Come over 


and Help Us.” A Letter to Rev. G : 
nam, by E. Peabody. nage cl 
a No. 121. Po Bess Law and the Testimony.’ A 
iscourse on t eference paid to the Script 
Unitarians, by James Walker. Es 
No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Intolerance, and 


No. 123. 
Peabody. 

No. 124. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

_ No. 125. The Nature,Reality and Power of Chris- 
tion Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 

No. 126. The Sunday School, a discourse pro- 
nounced before the Sunday School Society, by Wm 
a ene 

0.127. What is Truth? b 
Posbeay. y Rev Andrew P. 

No. 128. A Young Man’s Account of his Con. 
version from Calvinism. A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. 

No, 130. A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
of Man. 

No. 131. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838. 

No. 132. Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. 

No. 133. The Future Life, by William E. Chan- 
ning. 

No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, LIL.D, of London. 

No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E, Channing. 

No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 

No, 137. Fidelity in Duty, not accuracy in Belief, 
our test of the Christian Character. By Andrew P. 
Peabody. 

No. 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. 

No. 139. Truths joined by God not to be sunder- 
ed by Man. By Samuel Osgood. 

No. 140. Onthe Atonement. By Edward B Hall, 

No. 141. Unnitarianism Vindicated against the 
Charge of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 

No. 142. Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and 
on Belief and Unbeliet. By Orville Dewey. 

No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings ot 
the Annual Meeting, May 29, 1839. 

The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price 
of 75 cents per volume. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
jis 134 Washington street. 
Fyne NEW HYMN BOOK.—This day 
published by B. H. GREENE, 124 Washington 
Street, corner of Water Street. 

Hymns and Prayers for children in the Sunday 
School, and at Home. This will be found a very 
uselul little book for general use as the title im- 
ports. 

On hand a good supply of the old Boston Sunday 
School Hymn Book, by a Superintendent. 
Also Sacred Songs, by Mrs Follen- 

Published thisday. A new and neat 
Walker’s Service Book for Sunday Schools. This 
Book is becoming very pepular, and those who 
wish to introduce it into the Sunday School, can be 
supplied with a copy gratis, by applying as above. 
it contains beside the Prayers, an excellent collec- 
tion of Hymns. july 13. 

ULPIT BIBLES.—Just received, Elegant folio 

Pulpit Bibles. Also Family and Pocket Bibles. 

BEN’J H. GKEEN 124 Washington, corner of Wa- 
ter streets. august 10 


OOKS FOR MOTHERS AND HOUSEKEEP- 
ERS. List No. 2.—Letters to Mothers, by Mrs 
Sigourney--Dr Alcott’s Young Mother--Mother in 


Charges against Unitarianism, by E. 


edition of 











| author of American Popular Sessons, 16mo. pp. 252. 
| Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & | 
| CO. 134 Washington st. august 24 | 
| AJ ORTON’S DISCOURSE —This day published 
a Discourse delivered before the Alumni of the 
Divinity School, Cambridge—by Andrews Norton, 
lor sale wholesale and retail by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. 134 Washington street. august 24 


NNUALS tor 1840. The Gift, a Christovas and 

New Year’s present—edited by Miss Leslie ; 
illustrated by engravings from original paintings, in 
|I vol, 12mo. List of embellishments—Cbildhood, 
by Sully— Don Quixote, by Leslie—The Tittle, by 
Sully—The Ghost Book, by Conegys—a Portrait by 
Sully—Bargaining for a Horse, by Mount— Isabella, 
by Sully—The Dying Greek, by Stephanhoff—The 
Painter’s Study, by Mount--elegantly bound in em- 
bossed morocco. 

Also—the Violet, edited by Miss Leslie—illustra- 
ted by engravings trom steel plates, beautitully 
bound in embossed morocco. 

The above splendid Souvenirs will be for sale next 
| week, wholesale and retail, at TICKNOR’S, Cor- 
ner of Washington and School Streets, to whom or- 
} ders must de forwarded. a 24 


Pg\He LHUGS, or Phausigars of India, comprising 
| a history of the rise and progress of that extra- 


ordinary fraternity of assassins ; and a description ot 
the system which it pursued, and of the measures 

















which it pursued, and of the measures which have 
been adopted by the Supreme Government of India 
for its suppression ; complied from original and au- 
| thentic documents. Published by Capt. W. H. 
Sleeman, Superintendent Thzg Police. This day 
receiv@éd. For sale at TICKNOR’S, Corner of | 
Washington and School streets. a 24 


EAN’S ADVICE.—Bean’s Advice toa New- 
married pairis for sale at the Office of the | 
Christian Register, neatly bound in figured cloth. 
Clergymen supplied as usual at the lowest whole- 
sale prices. august 24. 
NITARIAN ADVOCATE.—For sale at the 
Office of the Christian Register, complete sets 
of the Unitarian Advocate. Odd Nos. supplied. 
august 24. 


TATLONARY AND FANCY ARTICLES.— 
Superroyal, Medium, Demy, Cap and Pot Pa- 
pers ; Letter Papers of various qualities; white,blue 
and fancy colored Letter Paper, ruled Letter Paper, 
Note Paper, assorted colors ; Quarto Post and Billet 
Papers of satin surface. 

A large assortment of Steel Pens, from the most 
approved manufacturers, comprising the latest and 
most appreved kinds. - Also, Pen-holders. 

English and Russia Quills. 

Inx--in bottles of various sizes, blue and red Ink, 
English japan Ink, Ink Powder. 

Sealing Wax, red and black, fine and extra super- 
fine, embossed and assorted colors. Wafers of all 
sizes and colors. Transparent Waters. 

Everpointed Silver Pencil Cases, Leads for do. ; 
Lead Pencils, Sand Boxes, Inkstands various kinds, 
Letter Stamps, Portfolios, a large assortment of La- 
dies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket Books, Card Cases, 
Visiting Cards, Wallets, Memorandum Books, &c. 
Rodgers & Sons’ Penknives, Scissors and Razors, 
Dressing Combs, Fancy Soaps; Hair, Cloth and 
Tooth Brushes, Tooth Powder, Pocket Maps, Porce- 
lain Slates, Transparent Slates, Indelible Ink, Al- 
bums &c. 

For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, Court street, cor- 
ner of Brattle stieet. aug 3 


RADITIONS OF PALESTINE.—Edited by 
Harriet Martineau. Contents. The Hope of 
The Hebrew—Lifein Death—Songs of Praise—The 
wilderness Gladdened— Behold thy Son—the Hour 
ot Rest—Alas; that Mighty City. 
This day published by 
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WM. CROSBY & CO. 
august 24 118 Washingten st. 
ROUFESSOR LONGFELLOW’S NEW RO. 
MANCE.—Hyperion: a R 
author of Outre-Mer. 2 gerreg': SME 
Just published and for sale 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
118 Washington st. 
fy SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. A 
_ few copies of this work, complete. 
For sale at 118 Washingtun street, by 
august 24 WM. CROSBY & OO. 
kL WEY’s DISCOU RSES.— Discourses on vari- 
ous subjects. By Rev. Orville Dewey. In two 
vols. Fresh supply this day received b 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
118 Washington st. 


GOOD LIFE—From the True Plan of a Living 

Temple. Containing a description of a welj 
spent day--The social relations and general aspects 
of Life and Estimates of Life as the dawning of an 
eternal day. ‘ This Book,’ says the Christian Exam- 
iner, ‘can be recommended without reserve asa 
sort of whole duty of man,to be put into the hands of 
persons of all descriptions.’ Published by JOSEPH 





august 24 








august 24 








her Family—Young Wife--Young Housekeeper-- 
Mrs Child's Good Wives, Lady Russell, §c.— 
Mother’s Book, &c.--Fireside Education--Home 
Education--American Education--Young Nurse-- 
Abbott’s Books— Mother at Home— Women of Eng- 
land-- Mrs Follen’s Married Life--Mother’s Maga- 
zine--Mother’s Stories--Leslie’s Cookery—House- 
keeper’s Book-—Housekeeper’s Manual—-Frugal 
Housewife, §c. 

In Press--A new Work on Domestic Economy, 
Cuokery, &c. by a popular author, which promisees 
to be one of the very best books published, and will 
be put at a low price, so that it may be within the 
reach of every housekeeper. It will be published 
in a tew weeks. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

RIESTLEY ON THE CORRUPIIONS OF 

CHRISTIANITY .—A History of the Corrup- 

tions of Christianity, by Joseph Priestley, L. L. D., 
in some parts abridged, with appendices, 

‘ Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? 
Whence then hath it tares ” 

This valuable work, which Dr Priestley himself 
considered among the most useful of his writings, 
has been recentiy republished in this country by 
the Messrs. Prentiss of Keene, in a neat 12mo at a 
very reasonable price. Fer sale at the office of the 
Christian Register. august 10 


HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELI- 
GION AND LETTERS.—Edited by Rev. 
Cazneau Palfrey. 

{From the N. H. Argus.) ‘The high character 
which it has already acquired, is fully sustained In 
the present number, and in its literary and mechani- 
cal departments it is unsurpassed by any work of a 
religious cast in the Union.’ . 

[From the Christian Examiner.) ‘It has our 
heartiest good wishes for its success, and we see not 
when we think of the number, constituting the Uni- 
tarian body, why it should no¢ succeed. There is 
room for it and to spare. The numbers, thus far, 
are both able and interesting.’ Published monthly, 
in numbers of 48 octavo pages, at Three Dollars per 
annum. WM. CROSBY & CO. Publishers, 118 
Washington Street. Jy 27. 

HE BOSTON SPEAKER.—Being a collection 

of pieces for Declamation. In prose, poetry and 

dialogue. Designed for the younger classes in Acad- 

emies and Commor Schools. Published by JOSEPH 

DOWE, 22 Court st. episl2w august 10 

EW BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.— 

Joseph Dowe, 22 Court Street. Has received 

a good variety of Juvenile Books, designed for Sab- 
bath Schools. episiw august 10 


ISAAC R. BUTTS, 
PRINTER, 

Corner of Washington and School streets. 
Cards, Blanks, Billets, Circulars, Sermons, Books, 
and every other kind of Printing, 

_ executed well, cheap, and promptly. 

For sale, 2000 Jbs Pica, Small Pica, and Long 
Primer, has been in use about two years, at 18 cents 
a Ib. (only 6 cents a Ib. above type metal) and Bour- 
geois, Minion and Nonpareil. Also a good Ramage 
Press, Chases, Iinposing Stone &c &e may 18 


Ves BLE BOOKS, published by JAMES 
MUNROE & Co, 134 Washington street, Bos- 
on— 
Buckminster’s works, 2 vo's cloth 
Channing’s Discourses, 12mo and 8vo 
do Self-Culture 
do Slavery 
do Letter to Jonathan Phillips Esq 
Parker's Sermons 8vo ‘ 
Palfrey’s Sermons 8vo and 12mo 
Worcester’s Letters to Christians. 
Worcester’s Last thoughts on important subjects. 
The Sunday Library, edited by Prot. Ware Jr. 
Scenes and Characters illustrative of Christian truth, 
edited by Prof. Ware Jr. 
Ware on the Christian Character. 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons. 
Noyes’ Translation of the Hebrew Prophets. 
do do do Sob. 
Miriam a Dramatic Poem by the Author of Joanna 
an ry mgt coe 
e Young Man’s Friend by Rey. A. B. Muzzey 
Sanday, Bohoet Guide by 7 oe acta h 
ew Views of Christianity, Soci he Chure 
by O. A. Brownson, Pisses Are 3 
Nichols’ National Theology. &c. §c. 
tf 
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- CHRISTIAN REGISTER. — 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING; 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

Trrms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
or Two Dollars and Fifty ents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

i> No subscription ¢ Mean Racca except at the 
nen of the publisher, until all arranges # 
paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addre#* 
ed to Davip Reep, Boston. 





DOWE, 22 Court Street. august 17, 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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